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THE ETERNAL FIRES 



CHAPTER I 

OHE sat in a comer of the school-room 
^ alone, near the fire which had burned 
down into a great hollow cavern, a cave of 
golden red light from which a warm glow 
fell softly on the rug and over her seated fig- 
ure. Her hands were folded idly in her lap ; 
her eyes, wide open and full of light them- 
selves, rested on the glowing coals. 

She was a very pretty girl and in all the 
first soft bloom of life. Her hair, dark gold, 
lay in thick masses on her head on either side 
of the parting, from which it was simply 
drawn into a single double plait that rested 
on her neck ; her eyes were dark blue, dark as 
the midnight sky at midsummer; her skin 
delicate, wonderful, like the almond blossom 
in Spring. She sat there motionless, think- 
ing. That day had been an important one in 
her life. It was her seventeenth birthday; 
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also, that day, she had had her first proposal 
of marriage. It was of that she was think- 
ing now. She had accepted ; but why had she 
accepted? That was what puzzled her as she 
leaned forward in her chair, her chin in her 
hand, her eyes fixed on the fire. 

For two years past she had been thinking 
and dreaming of love, wondering how it 
would come to her, in what form and when, 
longing for that moment in which she could 
satisfy all the higher, upward straining in- 
stincts of her soul and say she loved. So 
that, to-day, when apparently this great 
thing had happened and the young son of 
the Head of the School, meeting her under 
the shade of the poplars in the garden walk, 
had said: 

" I love you, dearest. Will you marry 
me? " she had answered " Yes " simply be- 
cause it did not occur to her to do otherwise, 
because her attitude of mind towards love 
had been Yes for two years past. 

But now she felt within herself, that 
this thing that was offered her, was not that 
which she had thought of and dreamt of as 
the crown of her life. It might be called by 
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the same name, but it was not the same thing. 

She had yet to realize the difference be- 
tween loving and being loved. 

It is the exercise of loving a woman's heart 
seeks after, not the passive state of being 
loved. The soul of a maiden waiting for 
love is like a holy chalice, still and imdis- 
turbed, full to the brim of reverent love, of 
tenderness, of worship and adoration, ready 
to be given to that mystic being, who in her 
imagination is surely coming down the lanes 
of Time to meet her. But not once in a 
thousand years does she find one worthy of 
her. 

Love, for her, means but the coarse hand 
roughly snatching at the sacred cup, the cup 
itself being cast down and trampled into the 
mire. 

Irene, looking into her heart, saw now that 
she had thought she wanted to be loved, but 
it was not so. She had wanted to love, and 
with that passionate excess that is worship. 
And this man who had told her he loved her, 
could one worship him? A little smile un- 
locked her sweet serious lips at the thought. 

" I say, you know, you might kiss a f el- 
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low," he had said after she had accepted him, 
and she had raised her face to his, longing to 
be awakened, to feel that ecstasy which all 
human beings know is then- birthright. He 
had kissed her, but it left her cold. She felt 
no joyous response. And, dissatisfied and 
disappointed, she had left him as soon as she 
could. 

But she had promised to marry him, she 
remembered ; that meant to live with him for 
ever and ever, to preside over that little house 
near the school he had spoken of, to keep that 
little house, and waste her life within its con- 
straining little walls doing the petty tasks of 
every day that marriage meant. 

A sort of horror came over her and grew 
upon her. " Oh, not this ! " she thought sud- 
denly with a wild feeling of revolt like that 
of a wild animal, newly caged. " No, this 
cannot and shall not be my life." 

She sprang up to her feet and stood for 
a moment looking roimd the large, empty 
school-room, with its framed shiny maps 
hanging on the walls and its great blue star- 
spangled globes standing in the corner. 

One long, bare table in the centre and the 
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wooden forms round it were the only furni- 
ture. She had not been unhappy here. No, 
for her mind and brain had been expanding 
with steady growth and all her outlook had 
been rosy with hope. 

That hope of youth, that is so grand, so 
limitless, because so vague; that sunrise of 
our lives, the glow of which lasts as long as 
we are this side of the hill of life ! Behind 
that hill, what may not be waiting for us! 
we cannot see it till we climb the topmost 
ridge. Then on the top, the sunrise glow 
fades out and we look down that cold, long, 
barren slope and see there is nothing, noth- 
ing for us but to go down through its 
ever-deepening shadows to the black valley 
Death. 

But this girl was yet in the warm pink 
glow of life's morning. The eager longing 
for breasting the hill was still hers. And her 
life so far had not been unhappy, for had she 
not been gaining knowledge and power? 
Had not door after door been unlocked, win- 
dow upon window opened for her that she 
might see more into life, through all the dif- 
ferent subjects that she learned? 
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What new vistas the poems of Pindar had 
opened up before her mind ! Had she not in 
those long horn's of study walked with the 
God Bacchus over the slopes of Parnassus 
and the resounding gulf of the sea? What 
voyages she had taken over the blue seas that 
rolled within those shiny maps on the wall! 
In what palm groves had she not sat, feeling 
the spice-laden breezes on her cheek as she 
conned her Indian history ! 

No, this life of hope, of the imagination, 
had been better than this future one to which 
she had rashly promised herself. 

That little house, the furnishing of it, the 
duties of presidence over kitchen, dining- 
room and nursery, the companionship of that 
man, who had kissed her beneath the pop- 
lars ! No, no, it could never be. 

She crossed to the great window at the end 
of the room, pulled up the blind and opened 
the pane. 

She leaned her hands on the ledge and 
looked out. The night was dark and very 
clear ; the air seemed like black crystal. She 
looked up. The sky was black and studded 
all over with the countless blazing eyes of the 
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stars. The atmosphere was so clear that one 
could see, not only the larger stars and plan- 
ets, but also far behind these that fine white 
powdery light throughout the sky that is the 
shining of a myriad worlds. The Milky 
Way ran track-like through the vault of 
blackness and its billions of gleaming points 
shone intensely clear. Wonderfully soothed 
and gladdened, the girl stood looking up. 
She thought no more of herself nor her fu- 
ture. She did not feel the cold air play on 
her face and throat. The stars seemed to 
have over her a magnetic influence, to draw 
her spirit upwards to themselves through her 
eyes and pour peace along her throbbing 
veins. 

Suddenly as she stood there she felt an 
arm clasped round her waist and a voice said 
in her ear: 

" Hullo, what are you doing there at the 
open window? You'll catch cold," as she was 
drawn forcibly into the room. 

She looked up and saw Stephen Hall, her 
companion of the morning, standing beside 
her. He was a tall, slight, good-looking 
young fellow, with brown hair and bright 
brown eyes. 15 
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Irene disengaged herself from him and 
moved away from the window. 

Stephen shut it with a bang. 

" What were you doing at the window? " 
he demanded again, as he turned and faced 
her. 

" Nothing — ^just looking out at the stars/' 
she answered with a shade of resentment. 
She had been happy alone, with the dark 
night. Why had he come to disturb her? 

Stephen laughed good-naturedly. 

"Ah, well, by and by you'll have other 
things to be doing about this time when you 
live in the little house over the way," he said 
in a jesting tone, leaning his back against the 
window and playing with the blind tassel. 
His eyes watched her with mischievous ad- 
miration, as she stood by the fire where the 
red light played over her. 

" Well, what shall I be doing? " she asked 
discontentedly. 

" Seeing the children put to bed, I should 
imagine," replied Stephen, with a laugh. 

The girl made a sudden backward move- 
ment, almost as if he had struck her. Her 
lips whitened and she raised her head. She 
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said nothing, but her whole attitude and ex- 
pression showed intense resentment of his 
sncccn* 

Stephen saw it and sprang forward. 

"Darling," he said, slipping his arm 
round her, " don't be angry ; forgive me. I 
didn't mean to offend you." 

" I don't know that I am offended," she 
said coldly, "but do you really mean that 
when we are married there will be no time 
for all the really nice things of life? that it 
wiU be aU a round of commonplace duties? " 

Her lips were still white, and she spoke 
with such an accent of aversion that Ste- 
phen's own face grew pale. 

" What do you call the really nice things 
of life? " he said after a minute. 

" Well, gazing up at the stars for one, and 
thinking about them, reading Pindar and 
playing or listening to music, or going out 
on a moor in the time of the heather and 
watching the sunset flame all over the sky, 
heaps of things like that, and of course," she 
added in a lower tone, " love, real love." 

" I know you are a sentimental sort of 
girl," he said in rather a grudging tone, but 
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with his eyes softening as he looked at her, 
" and as to the playing, I was going to have 
a cottage piano, and I think we can manage 
a run up to Scotland for the moor in the 
summer, but of course when a woman is mar- 
ried, she has her duties, she must do some 
things Uke ordering the dinner and looking 
after the kids — ^most women like all that and 
their home,'' he added after a minute, and 
waited for some encouraging concession 
from her, but the girl sat quite still and si- 
lent, her head turned away from him. They 
were both young and looking at life from 
such a different point of view and with such 
different eyes. 

To her life was like some glorious jewel 
glowing with radiant and mysterious fires, a 
magic, wonderful, imknown thing flashing 
out light from many facets that were turned 
from her, like a ruby held in the sun ; to him 
it seemed but a flat, round, grey pebble, dull 
and homely at the best of times. 

And as life is to us largely what we make 
it, and as we see it, each of them would, as 
they learnt more, feel themselves justified in 
their own view of it. 
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" You're getting over educated/' Stephen 
went on. " What's the good of stuffing your 
head full of Pindar and all that? It'll be no 
good to you." 

" Not in the life you suggest, no," said the 
girl in a low tone. 

"Well, what life do you want?" he re- 
turned. It was a pleasure to stay and talk 
with her even though she did seem so cross 
to-night. 

" I should like to travel, go all over the 
world, see everything, all the different races 
of men, live in all the different countries. I 
should like to wander over the glaciers and 
play with the seals on the Aleutian Islands 
and watch the Aurora glow in the sky and 
see the volcanoes smoking along that snowy 
coast. Then I should like to go down into 
the tropics and bathe in the violet seas and 
sit under the palms and see the coral reefs 
under the blue water. I should like to do 
everything a hiunan being can possibly do — 
hear, see and feel everything. That's the life 
I should like, Stephen." 

Stephen's face had been growing longer 
and longer while she talked, and as she fin- 
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ished his jaw dropped and his mouth opened 
in genuine distress. He wished she had not 
got all these strange fads about other coun- 
tries and things. He had the patterns of 
different kinds of oil-cloth that he thought 
of buying for the house in his pocket, which 
he wanted to show her, but he felt somehow 
she would not be interested. 

" It costs such a lot of money to travel," 
he answered moodily after a moment. " As 
to wanting to know everything in life, I 
don't think that's fit or proper at all. That's 
the Uf e of a bad woman." 

" Bad! " repeated the girl contemptu- 
ously, " who is to say what is bad? To injure 
your neighbour, to hurt what is weak and de- 
fenceless, to be cowardly or cruel, yes, that 
is bad; but good and bad in the sense you 
mean I don't believe in; certainly knowledge 
of the world and life and love is not bad, or, 
if it is, then I'd rather be bad than good." 
Stephen looked back at her horrified. What 
was she saying? Was this his little Irene, 
the meek, gentle little pupil-teacher that he 
watched so often taking the Scripture class 
on Sunday evenings? 
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" I am sure you can't mean what you are 
saying," he said at last stiffly. She looked up 
from the fire into which she had been gazing 
and fixed her shining eyes upon him. Ste- 
phen felt the blood mount to the roots of his 
stiff, insubordinate hair. She was certainly 
different to-night from usual, full of some 
strange fire and Hfe that attracted him 
strongly in spite of an uneasy feeling he 
could not shake off that it was not quite 
proper. 

" Complete ignorance seems to be your 
idea of virtue," she said quizzingly. 

"No," stammered Stephen. "I don't 
think so, only ignorance of — of evil, of ev- 
erything evil." 

" If you are ignorant of everything evil, 
how can you be sympathetic, or just, or char- 
itable? How can you help or guide or be a 
support to others? How can you be any 
use in the world? How can you check or 
remedy evil, if you know nothing about it? 
You are simply a useless log, it seems to me, 
floating about in hf e's stream." 

Stephen felt he was getting out of his 
depth, getting worsted in the argument, 
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so, like a man, he promptly gave it up. 

" I don't want to argue with you, Irene. I 
ean% and they wiU be waiting for me down- 
stairs. Give me a kiss before I go," and he 
came over to her. Never had he felt so at- 
tracted to her, never so eager for a kiss. All 
those dreadful things she had been saying 
seemed to have thrown an enchantment over 
his feelings. 

Irene lifted her face, this time without ex- 
pectation, and let him kiss her, but she would 
not give up to him, nor throw into her lips 
any of that wonderful fire that he saw was 
in her. No: she felt cold to him. He had 
put a screen between his brain and hers, and 
whatever may be said or written to the con- 
trary, the best and strongest passion lives in 
the brain, not in the physical senses. 

Fortunately for himself, Stephen was not 
a man to occupy himself much with the sub- 
tleties of a caress. Vaguely he felt the kiss 
was not what it might have been, had she 
chosen to let him feel the flames he saw in 
her eyes. 

But he took it uncomplainingly as she 
gave itj and it was at least very " proper.'* 
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It almost reassured him about her. He 
wished her good-night and went downstairs. 

The girl relapsed into her chair. She felt 
she could never go to bed that night. She 
must try to think out some way of escap- 
ing from this commonplace existence that 
seemed threatening to absorb her. As she 
sat there disconsolate beside the dying fire, 
growing drowsy at la^ ur,der fte^ of 
long unpleasing thought, it seemed to her 
suddenly there was music in the room, a soft, 
low strain of melody rose and fell faintly in 
the air. She sat up and listened, wide awake 
now, and looked towards the window. 
Where could it come from and how lovely it 
was, Uke the far-off singing of some heav- 
enly choir! 

She listened, entranced, wondering and 
afraid to move lest she should miss a single 
strain. But the music continued rising and 
falling in exquisite waves of soimd all abput 
her, and at last the whole atmosphere of the 
room seemed pulsating and vibrating with it. 
" I must be dreaming," she thought, and rose 
to her feet. As she did so she saw in the 
corner of the room opposite her a faint lu- 
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minous mist and stQi»d still gazing at it. The 
light grew to a deeper gold, the music 
swelled louder round her, and then suddenly 
one note, the note of a harp, went through 
the air, the mist cleared as a veil is swept 
aside, and a figure in gleaming gold stood re- 
vealed. It was the form of the God Apollo, 
and the girl recognized it instantly from the 
statues, and the pictures the Greeks have 
left to us. In his hand was the lyre, and on 
his head the wreath of laurel. From beneath 
it, his eyes looked out upon her serenely, 
calm as some distant star. She heard the 
music fall and lessen, and then a voice which 
held all the sweetest tones of the earth in it 
say: " Are you afraid? '' 

Her throat was dry and her heart beating 
to suffocation, but the thought of fear was 
far from her. She felt nothing but a great 
rapture of expectation, of wonder, of de- 
light. 

"No," she said in reply, and the god 
smiled. 

" Fear is the great curse of mortals, the 
chain that chains them to the earth. I am 
glad you do not know it. Will you come with 
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me, then? Come to the skies, to my house on 
the Milky Way? " 

Irene gazed at him as he spoke with great, 
wide, joyous eyes. Never had she seen any- 
thing so beautiful, so glorious as the face be- 
fore her. Merely to look upon him for one 
moment, she would have paid wiUingly with 
her life. 

" Yes I Take me, take me anywhere with 
you," she murmured back. The god moved 
towards her and took her hand. Irene quiv- 
ered as the shock to her flesh at the first touch 
passed through her. Rapt, fascinated, gaz- 
ing at him, she followed where he led her to 
the window. It was open now and the night 
wind blowing in. 

From the sill they stepped together into 
the dark air of the night. She expected it 
to support her and it did. It seemed elastic 
and gave a little under her feet as if she were 
walking on silk tightly stretched out. But 
the next moment the god put his arm round 
her and they began to ascend rapidly, the 
air seeming to rush downwards past them as 
water in the rapids rushing past a boat. For 
the first few seconds she felt nothing, dazed 
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by the movement and the wonder of it all. 
Then gradually her senses adjusted them- 
selves to theirflight and as she looked upward 
and saw they were approaching the radiant 
firmament, nothing but intense joy filled her, 
a rapture of pleasure that seemed breaking 
her system in its intensity. The black masses 
of the air seemed falling away on all sides of 
them as they passed upward; every instant 
the dazzling light of the stars and planets 
above them grew nearer. 

She glanced at her companion's face; he 
was gazing upward and she saw the delicate 
profile traced in light against the velvety 
blackness of the air. The night wind blew 
back the gold masses of hair from the tem- 
ples and she could see the great sweep of 
the tranquil brows as the starlight fell on 
the upturned face. A passion of awe, of 
reverence, of the holiest adoration rushed 
through her and shook her so that the god 
felt her tremble against his supporting arm. 
He looked down at her in the silver light and 
all the radiance of the planets was in his eyes. 

" Do you fear anything? Are you suffer- 
ing? " he asked and for a moment their up- 
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ward movement ceased and they paused 
there standing on the black gulf of the night 
in the white glow of the stars. " No, only 
from too much happiness," she murmured. 

" You shall be one of the Immortals," he 
said softly, " because you have no fear and I 
love you," and he stooped over her, pressing 
his lips on her forehead. The girl felt as if the 
end of her life had come, as if all were ac- 
complished in that kiss, and she was to exist 
no more; but with an upward rush, they 
recommenced their journey and in a swoon 
of delight, but conscious that she was stiU 
Uving, she was borne upwards. 

They had reached the region of the stars ; 
on all sides of them now sparkled and ght- 
tered these innumerable worlds of Ught. 
Vistas on every side opened glistening ar- 
cades of which the walls were wholly stars, 
piles of them it seemed, heaped up at ran- 
dom. Down one of these shining aisles they 
suddenly turned and passed swiftly onward 
to the East. 

" We are not going any higher now," he 
said to her. ** I am going across to my own 
house on the Milky Way," and the glitter- 
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ing arcade was soon left behind them and 
another and another till they came out on 
the great Milky Way that runs across the 
sky. 

The girl looked down it with wondering 
eyes, as it stretched before her running into 
the darkness of the heavens. A great white 
blazing road it seemed, cobble-stoned with 
stars. Myriads and myriads of little stars, 
tiny shining worlds, lay like diamond dust 
there to form the great white road. 

The f a9ade of a palace faced them, built 
of white cloud and gleaming like mother of 
pearl. In the centre there was a portal of 
gold with panels of rose colour at each side 
and on either side of the door large open 
windows, low silled and horizontal, faced 
into the Milky Way. 

" This is my house," said Apollo. " Are 
you glad we have reached it? You must be 
tired with that long rush through the air." 

"No, I am not a bit tired. I shall never 
be tired again, I think," she answered, feel- 
ing indeed nothing but wild excited joy. 

They approached the door and it swung 
wide, revealing a lofty haU of purest light, 
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gold roofed and panelled in rose colour. As 
they entered the girl looked up at her com- 
panion's face and the divine and awful 
beauty of it seen fully in this radiance 
seemed to press upon her heart and almost 
stop it in joyous terror. 

" Here are your maidens, they will attend 
you, and do all you wish," said her compan- 
ion and from the end of the hall Irene saw 
a band of girls of about her own age and 
exquisitely fair coming towards her. Apollo 
himself stepped to one side of the hall, 
passed through one of the rosy panels, and 
disappeared. 

The girls came up to her and surroimded 
her. " We are the Laughing Hours," they 
said, "come with us. We will show you 
your chamber where you can rest. Are you 
the bride of ApoUo?" 

Irene smiled upon them, they were so 
beautiful with their smiling mouths and ra- 
diant eyes as they floated roimd her making 
a wide chain of their milk white arms as they 
drew her in their midst down the hall. 
I do not know," she answered. 
I expect you are," they answered laugh- 
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ing. " You would not be here otherwise. 
You come from the earth, do you not? 
Where the mortals live below the clouds? " 

" Yes, but I never want to go back, oh if 
I could stay here ! is it possible that I shall? " 

But they all laughed again and shook their 
heads. 

" We know nothing, you must ask 
Apollo," they said. 

" Now this is your chamber," and they 
pushed aside one of the rosy panels and let 
her go forward into the room beyond. It 
was apparently formed out of a sea-green 
cloud and shone on all sides with pearly tints 
like the inside of an oyster shell: the floor 
was white and glistening and felt like silk 
beneath her feet. 

Opposite her stood a huge mirror made 
from a sheet of water standing on and 
backed by black cloud. It formed a perfect 
glass, and in it she saw her own figure, lovely 
indeed for a mortal, but the face seemed dim 
and dull after the glory that shone in the 
countenances of the Laughing Hours. They 
had left her now and she stood alone. At 
one side of the room stood a couch of cloud, 
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pure white just flushed through with rose 
colour, on the other side a silver circle on the 
floor contained a lake of shimmering water 
reflecting the iridescent greenish hues of the 
walls. 

Irene sank down on the couch and felt it 
yield like down beneath her. Her mind was 
lost in a wondering maze of thought. Yet 
it all seemed so real, so practical, so natural 
that she could not believe it merely a dream. 
" Shall I wake presently and find myself in 
the old school-room? Surely not, but even if 
only a dream it is the most glorious one could 
have. Why should I not enjoy it, live it? I 
wanted life. This is life indeed." Lying 
there an exquisite sensation of rest came to 
her and the stunned, chilled feeling of all her 
body from the cold rushing waves of air 
passed from her. Only a few moments, 
and then two of the Laughing Hours reap- 
peared bearing between them a dress of gold 
tissue. 

"You must dress and come to the ban- 
queting hall," they said, and between them 
they arrayed her in the garment, shimmering 
with red lights and soft as wool to the touch. 
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In amongst the shining masses of her hair 
they put a crescent of silver and then led 
her out of the room, down the great corridor 
of light. 

Waves of music came up to meet them, 
caressing wonderful music, such as she had 
never heard, that thrilled through all her 
brain. It rose apparently from two masses 
of golden cloud at the end of the corridor 
and as they approached, these rolled back- 
wards, like the swinging open of great 
doors, and showed them the banqueting hall 
of the gods. Under floods of dazzling light 
too bright for her eyes to look upon she saw 
a long vista of silver couches beside the glit- 
tering table, loaded with flowers and fruit 
and great rose-hued goblets of sparkling 
nectar. And on the couches, rose-crowned, 
clothed in rainbow hues, radiant and laugh- 
ing sat the diners. Above them arched the 
great hall of white cloud rising to an im- 
measurable height and gleaming on all sides 
like mother of pearl, reflecting thousands of 
wonderful fairy tints, violet, amber and 
palest green, and all the dome above was 
filled with blended lights, silver and rose 
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and golden melting and mingling together. 

The Laughing Hours led Irene forward, 
wondering, dazzled, her heart beating, to- 
wards the table. Near the end Apollo and 
Diana were seated together. They rose and 
made way for her as she approached and she 
took her place on a silver couch between 
them. 

Diana bent over her and kissed her on the 
forehead. 

" Welcome to the table of the gods," she 
said, looking down upon her with eyes full 
of the deathless glory of the skies. " My 
brother has chosen you for his bride. You 
have a wonderful mission to fulfil upon 
earth. If you can accomplish it, you will 
come and be one of us for ever and ever." 

Irene looking up felt the awful beauty 
of the goddess beat in upon her brain. Her 
lips quivered, she could find no voice to an- 
swer her. 

Apollo leant forward and pressed one of 
the cups, full to the brim of the dancing 
wine, into her hand. 

"Drink," he said; "the nectar will give 
you strength and understanding." 
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Irene raised the cup to her lips and drank 
and her human weakness seemed to fall away 
from her. Her timidity and embarrassment 
were gone. Her vision cleared and strength- 
ened. She looked down the long glittering 
table and the beauty of the faces and forms 
seated at it no longer weighed upon her. She 
was one with that beauty surely, one with 
that exquisite harmony of sound, of music 
that floated up and up from the table to the 
gleaming roof. 

Face after face of beauty opposite her she 
gazed upon — ^immortal faces upon which no 
care had ever left its defacing line, eyes that 
had never known tears, lips that curled over 
with laughter. Many of them she recog- 
nized from the faithful traditions of the an- 
cients and most easily of all, Venus, sitting 
towards the centre of the opposite side: un- 
clothed, snow white and dazzling, crowned 
with the golden fire of her hair, she sat there 
transcendent amongst them all, the white 
doves on her shoulder and circling round her 
head. 

She lifted her goblet often and laughed 
constantly and the others laughed with her 
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and the sound of the laughter was like the 
notes of a thousand harps in unison ringing 
roimd the hall. Enchanted, silent, absorbing 
all the beauty of sight and sound about her, 
Irene sat there, eating what the god laid on 
her plate, drinking when he filled her cup. 
At times he turned to her and smiled and 
then the heart of the girl stood still with ner- 
vous joy. 

Over their heads floated continuously the 
little Loves, children of Venus, pouring from 
gilded horns the fragrance of Spring into 
the air ; the breath of a himdred flowers was 
in it and Irene felt the same call on the trou- 
bled senses that the meadows of earth make 
at that season ; the same delight, only a thou- 
sand times intensified, that even the children 
of earth feel when that perfume steals across 
the twilight. 

At the close of the banquet each one rose 
at will and left when satisfied: each one in his 
or her own fashion. 

A chariot, light as the nautilus and on 
fairy rainbow wheels drawn by her own 
swans, came through the dividing cloud for 
Venus and accompanied by her snowy doves 
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the goddess rose and entered it, passing out 
of the hall in a cloud of lambent gold. 
Others came and went or rose and conversed 
with each other, all without form or cere- 
mony yet in perfect harmony. 

One by one or sometimes in groups of two 
and three the diners disappeared, passing 
through the rolling portals of golden cloud. 
The lights did not diminish, the music rose 
and fell in its varying waves imchanged, the 
flowers on the table neither dropped nor fell, 
the wine still danced to the brim in the crystal 
cups — for the table of the gods is always set. 
But those seated at it departed and Diana 
too rose with a smiling farewell and left 
these two alone. 

From his couch of silver, the god bent 
down to her and kissed her, this time on the 
lips. 

The whole body of the girl seemed shat- 
tered with the shock of tremendous joy, that 
like the rush of the leaping electric current 
ran through her. Her soul sprang up to 
meet the god and stood trembling on her 
parted lips. World after world seemed 

opening before her eyes, vision upon vision, 
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glorious, wonderful, swept over her brain 
like breaths sweeping over the surface of a 
mirror. Oh, what it was to feel like this ! 

Dominated, subjugated, permeated 
through and through by joy, by the most 
exquisite sense of pleasure that went thrill- 
ing along every vein, through every tiny 
nerve and fibre till all her being was beating, 
pulsating with it, as the troubled air of an 
enclosed space beats and throbs with the re- 
verberations of loud music. 

Her body broken up and nerveless under 
torments of delight, she let her head sink 
back on his encircling arm, closing her eyes, 
for the radiance and the beauty of the face 
above her seemed to bum her vision and 
while his lips remained on hers Time itself 
seemed to her to stand still, waiting for her, 
poor mortal. 

The god drew her willing, eager, trans- 
ported, trembUng into his embrace and she 
felt herself lifted from the couch and carried 
swiftly upwards through the air, as he bore 
her away from the glitter of the banqueting 
hall to the innermost chambers of his house, 
dark blue and silent, set round with silver 
stars. 37 
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CHAPTER II 

npHE next morning when she first iin- 
-■" closed her eyes she was alone. The 
chamber was full of rosy light which poured 
through the transparent walls of white cloud 
as red firelight will shew through delicate 
porcelain. 

She woke wondering greatly but not at all 
afraid, and determined to realize every hour 
of this glorious life, while the dream or the 
hallucination if it were one, lasted. 

But within her, there was an instinct tell- 
ing her it was neither: that simply she was 
the elect of Apollo, as Rhea Sylvia was of 
Mars and Semele of Zeus. 

" Those old myths as we call them had 
their foundation in truth after all, perhaps," 
she thought. " The reward those women had 
for their love was death. Will mine be the 
same? No matter, it is worth paying for 
with one's life." She lay still among the 
soft clouds that formed her bed, watching 
the deep glow through the alabaster-like 
walls strengthen. 
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" To be with a god amongst the stars is 
not a bit more wonderful than the stars 
themselves which we see from the earth every 
night," she murmured and then abandoned 
speculation and gave herself up to the rush- 
ing delight of it all and her mind turned in- 
wards to itself like a bee working in the hive, 
storing up precious memories. 

She lay there with clouded eyes, absorbed 
in her own feelings, in the realization of her 
own happiness, which is the best part of hap- 
piness itself. She realized that she had pene- 
trated to the very core of delight, to the in- 
nermost heart of joy. That hunger for 
happiness, that thirst to know the best in life 
with which the human being enters this 
world, and which are the mainspring of all 
his actions, were in her completely satisfied. 
The fear of death itself is nothing but the 
unconquerable unwillingness to leave this 
world with that hunger and thirst imsatisfied. 
To know the golden glowing core of delight 
is there, in the centre of life, with all the 
paths of love leading up to it, and to be 
wrenched away before his feet have f oimd 
the way, forms the death agony of the hu- 
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man being. Once he has reached that won- 
drous core, been wrapped in its flaming re- 
cesses, burnt through by its eternal fires, he 
seldom cares how soon death comes along to 
pick up the cinder of his charred soul. He 
has known the best. Life itself can give no 
more. For resent it, dispute it, as man may, 
there the great fact remains. In the centre 
of love and there alone has Nature for her 
own aims put the crown of man's life, the 
acme, the supreme summit of mortal delight. 
And only along those delicate little paths of 
love, can the way to the highest joy be 
found. Those other paths that spread their 
confusing network over life to mislead and 
betray the paths of ambition, of glory, of 
work, of riches, they lead but out into the 
stony wilderness where the manna of happi- 
ness never falls and man wanders starving 
till he dies. 

And Irene knew now she would have no 
fear of death, no fear of anything life might 
have in store for her. In giving herself to 
the god she had known the best, the highest 
ecstasy had been hers, and she fully believed 
that death would be the price of it. She was 
willing to pay. 40 
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Suddenly as she still lay there, the rosy 
clouds parted and a Laughing Hour slipped 
between and came up to her, 

" It will soon be dawning on the earth," 
she said, " and I am sent to remind you that 
you must return. But Apollo wishes to drive 
you down the Milky Way before you go. 
Make haste and be ready then. His horses 
cannot wait." 

Irene sprang up. "Must I return? " she 
asked and the heartfelt anguish of the dis- 
appointment in her tone moved the Laugh- 
ing Hour to sympathy. 

" Since you arp a daughter of earth, yes," 
she said. " But of course you will come here 
again and there are some conditions under 
which you could live here, but I don't know." 
Here she paused and stood regarding Irene 
in silence. 

" What are they? Do tell me! Oh, dar- 
ling Laughing Hour, if you knew how I 
want to stay here, surely, surely you would 
help me ! " 

" To stay here you must be an immortal," 
the Laughing Hour returned slowly, and 
hesitated, as if she would say more. Irene 
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clasped both her hands in entreaty. " Yes ? " 
she murmured waiting. 

" Only the Mothers of Gods are immortal, 
not those merely their brides," she said 
softly. " But come, this is no time to stand 
talking. Let me help you down and get 
ready for the drive." She took Irene, con- 
fused but full of wavering, joyous hope, by 
the hand, pushed aside the clouds and tKey 
went side by side into the little chamber of 
last night. There, within the silver circle of 
water the girl slipped down amongst its 
shining waves, while the Laughing Hour 
held up her mass of golden hair lest it should 
be wetted, then wrapped her in a sheet of 
sunlight for a moment and next threw over 
her a white shining garment, drew her hair 
together with a golden thread, set above her 
brows a fresh chaplet of pink asphodel, and 
she was ready. Irene saw her image oppo- 
site in the great, gleaming mirror, beautiful, 
complete. 

How different from the wearisome toilet 
of earth! 

" Come now," said the Hour and laugh- 
ing, golden, floating roimd her, she led her 
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into the hall, down to the main portal and 
out on to the Milky Way, 

All round them now was white, the misty 
opaline rose-flushed white of the Dawn and 
the Milky Way flashed through the white- 
ness for endless miles, a track of shining sil- 
ver. Suddenly a long reverberating roar of 
thunder shook all the air about them and far 
down the track in the opaline whiteness Irene 
saw a small gold cloud as it seemed travel- 
ling fast towards them; in a second it had 
grown large and gigantic, towering far 
above them, resplendent and dazzling with 
outpouring light, the chariot of the god 
whirled down towards them. Of purest gold, 
its burnished sides seemed to throw out sheets 
of golden flame as it flashed along the track : 
in the forepart the figure of the god stood 
upright, shimmering light, too dazzling to be 
looked at, rippling from it, streaming back- 
ward like shining garments in the bronze ; on 
his head was set a diadem of white flame. 

He was holding the rein of light which 
controlled the four horses, magnificent 
creatures, children of the sun. The light 
that played over them was so fervent, so 
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vivid, that Irene's eyds could only see in the 
glare a confusion of tossing heads and 
streaming golden manes. They stamped 
with impatience as the god held them back 
and the noise of their pawing hoofs went like 
thunder through the sky. 

The blaze of heat that came with the car, 
the glare of light, the deafening stamping 
of the horses would have frightened many 
mortal women. The dazzling radiance of the 
god in his majesty, the severity of the face 
in its intolerable glare of brightness, would 
have made many shrink from him, long to 
hide from him, but to Irene, the glory, the 
majesty, the danger were like a magnet. 
Her heart swelled with joyous pride that she 
was the elected one. The car stopped close 
to them. The fire and the glory of it blinded 
and dazzled her, but the burnished gold of 
the step was close to her foot; instinctively 
she stepped on to it, she was drawn into the 
car and it swept on along the shining track. 
The cool breeze of morning blew upon their 
faces. All round them lay the tranquil sky, 
stretching into eternal space filled with its 
myriad worlds; the air was luminous, pink 
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with the glorious rose of dawn. The god 
threw one arm round the giiYs shoulders and 
all her body thrilled to him and all her soul 
was absorbed by his eyes as he looked down 
.upon her, 

" Irene, I am taking you back to the earth, 
but you are not alone. Within you, you have 
a divine life, part of my life, my child. You 
are to bear this child on earth, you are to set 
his little feet on the paths of men, you are to 
make it possible for him to live amongst 
them, for without a mixture of humanity, a 
god cannot live upon the earth. This is your 
mission and when it is accomplished, your re- 
ward is immortality.'* Irene looked up into 
the face bending over her, at the perfect 
oval, at the straight delicate lines of it, severe 
and calm, at the long sweeping arch of the 
eyebrows beneath the diadem of flame, and 
all her senses were ravished, swooning with 
delight, and all her soul trembled in absolute 
devotion to him, 

" Then do I come back to you? " That 
was her sole thought. 

"When the child is born, you are the 
mother of a god and immortal; when he is 
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old enough and strong enough for you to 
leave him, you return here to your home to 
me." He bent down and kissed her on the 
mouth as last night and the girl felt all her 
life was his, consecrated to him, to obedience , 
to his commands. And the car rushed on in 
its blazing glory carrying them every second 
nearer to the earth* 

" Until the child is born, until you have 
accomplished your destiny, I cannot be with 
you, cannot help you much. We have our 
limitations as men have theirs. It will be a 
time of trial for you in which to prove your 
worth. To give you the power to live upon 
earth I will teach you the songs of heaven. 
I will dictate to you my verse and you shall 
hand it on to men and they will give you the 
goods of the world in exchange." 

Even as he spoke the girl felt her brain 
fill with power and lines and stanzas of beau- 
tiful verse rose to her lips. 

" I want my songs to be known amongst 
men," he continued. "I like the world; 
formerly I used to visit it a good deal and 
men worshipped me, and my altars were 
everywhere. Tiny, infinitesimal as the earth 
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is, entirely unimportant in the universal 
scheme, still it has its interest, I want to im- 
prove the human race that inhabits it— poor 
wretched race that grows more degraded 
every day; more deaf to the divine har- 
monies, more indifferent to divine things. 
For ever and ever they may grope along the 
dark ways of what they call Science, that will 
never teach them the secrets of Life and the 
Universe. Man's brain, man's reason, were 
not constructed to understand these things 
and by his reason he can never do so. It is 
only through his Soul, through his Imagina- 
tion, that he can catch a glimpse sometimes 
of the things beyond the world. Poor little 
man," he added after a ininute, " he is so apt 
to think his world is all. Look down, Irene, 
beneath us; can you tell which is the world? " 

Irene looked out over the edge of the blaz- 
ing car. Beneath her rolled still limitless 
floods of rosy light in which gleamed whitely 
myriads of stars and every one a world. 

" Can you tell your own? " asked the god 
laughing. 

Irene laughed too as she looked out upon 
the Universe, 
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Which is it? Where is it? " she asked. 

We cannot even see it from here, it is so 
tiny ; we are too far off. I am going to take 
you into a little star of mine where I keep 
my gardens," and she saw they were ap- 
proaching what seemed to be a plain of pur- 
ple cloud. As the car whirled them nearer she 
saw it was a plain of flowers, delicate laven- 
der flowers of every shape and hue, swaying 
and rippling and throwing up clouds of per- 
fume as the breeze swept over them. The 
car went more and more slowly and at last 
descended amongst them and stood still and 
the hght from it poured far and wide across 
the great lavender-tinted plains. The god 
threw the reins onto the shining necks of the 
horses and lifted the girl from the car. To- 
gether they walked through the swaying 
scented lilac blossoms. " Dear little mortal 
girl and bride," he said gently in that voice 
the perfect music of which seemed to awe 
her heart and still it; " in a few hours when 
you reach the earth again, you will be 
tempted to fancy this all a dream, so I give 
you this flower to help you to realize the 
truth," and he picked one of the flowers of 
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wonderful bloom and scent and put it into 
her hand, 

" These are the Amaranth flowers, the 
flowers of the gods, that never die, and 
for your bridal gifts I will kiss your eyes 
and give you beauty, and your lips and 
give them song." 

He stopped in the centre of the glowing 
plain, took her into his arms and kissed her 
on the mouth and eyes and the girl leant on 
his breast, body and soul thrilled through 
and through, broken up with delight, " But 
remember," he went on, " this beauty is not 
for the sons of men to enjoy, it is mine. You 
are mine and any man who approaches you, 
who kisses you with the kiss of love, I shall 
strike with my thunderbolt and kill." 

The girl heard and her thoughts went for 
a moment to Stephen — if she had to return 
to her ordinary life upon earth — and meet 
him — The god read her thoughts. 

" That poor mortal boy who thinks he 
loves you, have no anxiety for him. I will 
pass over him, but if any others touch you, 
remember it is death for them. Your life 
will be lonely, diflScult, but your destiny is 
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great. Give my divine child to the world 
that in time he may spread his divinity 
through the human race. Trust and believe ; 
have faith and strength and you will accom- 
plish it all." 

The lavender flowers blew about their 
feet, the whole plain like a great amethyst 
seemed glowing and wavering with varying 
tones of colour from the deepest, mysterious 
violet to the palest purest lilac; gold light 
was all about them, and overhead the bound- 
less arches of the rosy sky. 

The scene was so lovely, the perfume so 
exquisite, the face beside her so stirring in 
its wonderful beauty, that the whole being 
of the girl was filled with passionate joy. It 
would be so terrible to go back to the dreary 
blackness of human life after this, to look 
and long in vain for that bright radiant face 
beside her now. 

" Oh, let me stay with you, I hate going 
back," she murmured; " do let me stay." 

The god stopped in their walk and took 
her into his arms. " Go back for two years," 
he answered, his lips on hers, his eyes smil- 
ing into hers. " What is it? With us, im- 
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mortals, years go by like seconds, we do not 
count them. Do what I ask of you and you 
shall come back to me again." 

The girl did not dare to say anything 
further; it was fixed, irrevocable that she 
should go back it seemed, but her appointed 
lot did not console her, did not call her. She 
only knew she wanted to stay there where 
she was so wonderfully, joyously happy, 
only wanted to remain with him who had 
given her the new and precious feeling of 
delight. She clung to each moment as it 
passed. If they would but stand still, those 
golden dancing moments, and let her remain 
here for ever against his breast 1 

They walked slowly back through the 
waving bloom of violet petals ; he lifted her 
into the car again and they swept on down- 
ward through the skies away from the pur- 
ple fields and the silver track and the shining 
stars, towards the silly, little, black globe of 
the world, rolling round and round by itself 
and thinking itself very large and important. 

Down through the cloudy mist-filled at- 
mosphere that surrounds this world, the car 
descended, swift, silent and invisible, and the 
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girl sat sUent in it, overwhelmed with the 
agony of parting, feeling the grey misery of 
the earth stealing into her every vein, per- 
vading her, telling her she was but a mortal, 
though she had known for a few short hours 
the happy ecstasy of the skies. 

A few more seconds and they had reached 
her window. The god now had become in- 
visible to her eyes, a grey mist surrounded 
him; she strained her vision but there was 
nothing but muffling impenetrable pearl- 
hued cloud about her. In her heart rather 
than with her ears she heard his farewell and 
the next moment she was standing in her 
own little familiar room with the light of a 
murky dawn just struggling in, showing her 
the outlines of its scanty furniture. 

As she stood there bewildered, irresolute, 
shivering in the chilly semi-darkness, the 
great five o'clock bell of the school clanged 
through the building — the inexorable dress- 
ing bell that roused the weary girls and their 
mistresses in the dark cold dawn to their 
work. As its sound went reverberating 
along the passages and fi[Qed the room Irene 
glanced down at herself and saw she was en- 
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tirely unclothed, the rainbow tissue, the 
golden tunic in which the Laughing Hour 
had dressed her for the drive had melted 
away, vanished. She put her hand to her 
head, her hair was down and hung on her 
shoulders like a warm mantle. She tm-ned to 
the bed to wrap herself in her dressing gown 
and her foot struck something lightly. She 
stooped to pick it up and saw in the uncer- 
tain dusky light it was a purple flower. 
TrembUng all over with confusion and per- 
plexity she drew the dressing gown round 
her and sat down on the bed. It had not 
been slept in nor disturbed. Wherever she 
had passed the night, it had not been there. 

Everything that had occurred was clear 
in her memory. She had forgotten nothing. 
Only here in her sordid little room again, her 
reason asserted itself and kept telling her she 
had had a vivid dream and that was all. 

Reason that so often misleads mankind, 
for in dealing with the Universe, man's rea- 
son is like a child's considering the affairs of 
its parents. If he would but listen more to 
his instincts and less to his reason, he would 
more often find the way to Truth. 
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And Irene's reason troubled her now. 
She was full of a superb knowledge, a great 
joy, an intense conviction, but her reason 
tried hard to prevent her from enjoying 
them all. She sat there lost in an agonizing 
doubt and wonder and the minutes flew by 
unnoticed by her while the light grew in the 
room and then the second bell clanged hide- 
ously through the silence. 

The girl sprang up; whatever had hap- 
pened, she was evidently back now in the re- 
morseless world and she had to act and think 
in accordance with its ways. She went to 
her wardrobe to look for her everyday dress, 
that she had been wearing last evening; it 
was not there, nor anywhere in the room 
could she find it, nor any of the things she 
had been wearing and had laid aside in the 
magic last night. With her heart beating 
violently she turned over all of her few pos- 
sessions and at last had to take out her best 
clothes, those she had from custom to wear 
on Sundays. Then she washed her face in 
cold water and twisted up her hair thinking 
and wondering amazedly all the time. She 
put on her clothes hurriedly and then turned 
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out her cedar wood work-basket. In this she 
carefully laid the wonderful flower, locked it 
and put it in a drawer, then just as the 
breakfast bell was ringing, she ran down the 
stairs. 

At a sharp turn in them, she almost col- 
lided with Stephen, 

Hullo," he exclaimed in his usual phrase, 

you're going to be late, I say what a swell 
you arel " he paused and fell back a little 
from her. The light was still weak and poor 
and the staircase gloomy but the girl's face 
shone out upon him with a radiance he had 
never seen before, 

"You do look just glorious this morn- 
ing! " he exclaimed, " and why have you got 
all your best things on ? You might give me 
a kiss? " and he came near to her, 

" Oh, don't be silly, Stephen, there are a 
lot more girls coming down, let me pass." 
Her face was flaming now, she was nervous, 
agitated. If anyone should know, or guess? 
What would happen? Her mind was in a 
whirlwind. But Stephen spread out both 
arms and caught her, kissing her on her hair 
as she turned her face away from him. 
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. " You look lovely, I never saw you so fine, 
and what a sweet scent you have on your 
hair 1 I say, you know, you must marry me 
soon; when is it to be, darling? " 

" I don't know, let me go," she exclaimed, 
sufi^ocated with annoyance and repulsion to 
the contact with him; " it's you who are mak- 
ing me late," and she struggled away from 
him and ran on down the stairs. Stephen 
looked after her, his senses on fire, his heart 
beating strangely. 

Breakfast at the school was always a 
gloomy meal. The girls were tired and 
sleepy, the governesses generally cross, no 
one took much notice of any one else. A 
grace was hurriedly mumbled over in French 
and then everybody busied themselves with 
their hot cofi^ee and the very substantial 
bread and butter provided. Irene slipped 
into her seat, her cheeks still flushed and 
throbbing, feeling uncomfortably conscious 
of her appearance and her clothes. The 
girls at the table did stare at her stupidly, 
but they were too sleepy, cold and hungry to 
be very interested and she was glad of the 
rule that no one should speak at the table. 
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She ate and drank mechanically and with 
diflficulty owing to the beating of her heart 
and all the strange excitement within her. 
Her brain seemed on fire ; she could not help 
herAthoughts traversing again and again the 
events of the night, and when the call was 
given for every one to rise from the table, 
she did not heed it. Her mind was far away. 
The girl beside her shook her arm roughly. 
With her colour deeper than ever, Irene, re- 
called to herself, started up. The girls 
round her giggled as they all filed out. 

As she went towards her class room to take 
her Latin class Miss Dowie, one of the elder 
mistresses, met her and stopped. " I noticed 
at breakfast," she began in her prim, dry 
voice, " that you had your Sunday clothes 
on; of course it's quite natural when you're 
just engaged, and to someone above you in 
rank, that you should want to look your best. 
At the same time it seems extravagant to 
wear those things in the week, and vanity 
is a fault we should all fight against." 

Having delivered this homily, she swept 
on down the passage leaving Irene for the 
moment too puzzled to say anything. Then 
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she leaned against the wall in a sudden fit of 
laughter. So she was supposed to have 
dressed and decorated herself to conquer 
Stephen! It seemed to her a joke, beside the 
real cause of her hurried toilet. However it 
was good if they all took it so and she hoped 
her nervousness, colour and absence of mind 
would be equally ascribed to her devotion to 
him, and gathering her books tighter in her 
hand she passed into the class room. 

All day long, that same irresistible wonder 
filled her thoughts. Had she had merely a 
dream or had it been true ? Would the events 
of the night have any tangible ejffect upon 
her life? 

Whatever she was doing, and her day was 
completely fi[Qed by a succession of tasks, her 
thoughts would slip continually into those 
past hours and she longed impatiently for 
the night to come, that she might have time 
to think about it all at her ease, living it all 
over again. At last the lessons were all over 
and the books put away. Hardly waiting to 
finish the light nine o'clock supper that was 
given, she said good-night to the other gov- 
ernesses and ran upstairs to her room with 
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delist. She locked her door and then 
Ughted aU the candles she possessed. Going 
to the drawer she got out the cedar-wood box 
and looked at the flower. It was just as 
lovely as ever in all its luminous purple 
bloom. As she gently laid it back in its box, 
she raised her head and caught sight of her- 
self in the gks. and her o™ imafe arrested 
her attention. How brilliant her face looked,, 
how animated and full of colour and beauty ! 
She had never seen herself look like that. 
She took one of the candles and held it over 
her head, peering curiously at the laughing 
roseate face, her face, that floated on the 
dark surface of the glass. 

" How those girls in class stared at me to- 
day," she thought; " no wonder if I looked 
like that. ' Beauty, I will give you beauty,' 
that's what he said when he kissed me." 

She set the candle down and stood there 
musing. She knew that she had changed 
from the being of yesterday. There was 
that great overwhelming difference between 
herself of that day and this : — she had known 
happiness. She felt full of life, of knowl- 
edge, of power. A strange longing filled 
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her to give some expression to all the leaping 
animation and vigour within her. Someone 
seemed there beside her speaking to her, dic- 
tating to her. She turned to find a piece of 
paper and a pencil. Then she sat down to 
her dressing table and began to write. How 
happy she felt. What a calm triumphant 
sense of life flowed through her, as she sat 
there. She wrote and wrote exactly as if 
someone were dictating to her, hardly know- 
ing in fact at the time what she was putting 
down. She felt neither tired nor sleepy. 
Bells chiming at intervals in the distance 
told her the hours went by. She wrote on as 
long as her candles lasted. They burnt down 
to their sockets and went out. She was left 
in complete darkness and could not even read 
what she had written. She got up and 
looked out of the window, but there were no 
stars visible to-night. All was black, even- 
toned in the darkness. Tired at last she 
threw off her clothes and went to bed to sleep 
for the few hours before the dawn. 

In the morning she saw the table and floor 
covered with written sheets. She picked 

them up and read them with a beating heart. 
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It was so good, she thought, with elation, so 

good, verse, lyric upon lyric, different from 

anything she had ever read, different from 

the poems in the Sunday magazines, differ- 

ent from " Grandfather's Birthday " and 

the other prize poems, that were regularly 

composed in the school and rewarded by 

bound volumes of Cowper and Goldsmith. 

The girl's cheeks burnt with excitement and 

joy as she read them. 

'' His poems," she thought, kissing them. 

Then she wrote hastily on the top for title 

" Songs of Apollo," pinned all the loose 

leaves together, shut them with the cedar box 

in a drawer and commenced her toilet. That 

day went by like the previous one. She tried 

to do all her duties as usual and succeeded 

fairly well, but instead of the quiet blank 

within her brain of former days aU was a 

rush of urging life, of wonder, of hope, of 

activity in which new ideas were born, to be 

carefully stored up in her memory till the 

night came; and that night she wrote again 

and for many nights to come until a little 

slim volume of manuscript was formed that 

she kept locked up and out of sight. 
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Then for a time she wrote no more. Ste- 
phen came back from a short visit he had 
made and he took her out for a walk every 
evening and talked about their future home 
and its furnishings. Whether this had a 
deadening effect on her inspiration or what 
it was she could not tell, but she could not 
write and went to bed early to dream of far 
other things than Stephen's good-night kiss, 
as he fondly hoped. 
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CHAPTER III 

rpHE weeks went by and a sort of physical 
-■• consciousness began to stir in the girl 
and fiU her mind with something that could 
hardly be called hope, it was so deUcate, so 
tremblingly uncertain, so mixed ^ih won- 
derful fears and divine pulses of joy, that 
she instantly suppressed it. It could not be. 
She must be unbalanced in her mind. Per- 
haps she was approaching lunacy. That 
past had been but a wonderful dream of the 
night, she must forget. But, in spite of aU 
her reasoning, the bodily conviction grew and 
grew and pressed upon her brain until she felt 
she must get some assurance from outside 
herself, of the falsity — for falsity surely it 
must be--of those rising hopes within her. 
Over and over again she recalled the winter's 
evening in the school-room, the passage 
through the skies, the wondrous glory and 
majesty of the Milky Way, the night, the 
dawn, the return to her room with the flower 

in her hand. Every one of the divine words, 
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the injunctions, the promises, the commands, 
she remembered perfectly, nothing was 
blurred or indistinct; but still in her every- 
day life now led from week to week, so re- 
moved from all spiritual influences, so 
entirely practical, sordid, commonplace and 
trivial, as most human beings' lives are, she 
found it hard to believe that marvellous ex- 
perience. It must have been surely a dream, 
she had fallen to sleep by that fire and 
dreamt it all, then perhaps still in her sleep 
she had walked to the garden and picked 
that flower and then ascended to her room to 
wake from her somnambulism there. Surely 
that must be the explanation. She had fur- 
tively and secretly searched through and 
through the garden and the grounds, look- 
ing everjrwhere for a plant or flower that 
should resemble the one that still bloomed in 
her possession enclosed in its locked box. 
Every Saturday afternoon, the school's half 
holiday, she spent in the wintry grounds 
alone, dreading, fearing to find what she 
sought, yet diligently searching, turning 
over the moss-covered rocks with numb fin- 
gers and gazing into the niches of the trunks 
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of the ancient trees, but her searches only; 
gave her the negative result she wished. 
There was no flower there to match her own. 
And every time she gazed on the wonder in 
her room, this deathless flower in its secret 
casket, she felt a thrill of joyous conviction, 
of certainty, of delight that no reason could 
check. And now these physical changes 
within herself began to add their voices to 
that of the flower and to madden her, keep- 
ing her mind without rest, vibrating between 
hope and fear. 

She felt herself growing weak and ner- 
vous under the strain and one afternoon in 
the hour of recess she walked into the bureau 
of the school and put in her request for a 
day's whole holiday. She would go to Lon- 
don, seek out one of the consulting doctors 
there and learn from him if her fancies were 
but the delusions of a failing brain or the 
children of facts. A week-day holiday was 
granted her after some little demur and by 
catching a train at six she found herself one 
cold foggy morning at eight o'clock in the 
great city, which keeps all secrets so well, 

where little, unknown units of its vast 
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crowds can go about their little dark and de- 
vious affairs and no man know or care what 
they may be. What a relief it offers after 
village life where even the most obscure in- 
habitant cannot perform the most minute 
action without a hundred eyes and tongues 
to chronicle it ! 

The girl drew her breath gladly and 
freely as she stepped out of the gloomy sta- 
tion into the chill and murky air. Her plans 
were all formed and she called a cab and 
drove at once to the best chemist in the most 
distinguished thoroughfare she knew by 
hearsay. They mentioned the names of some 
good consulting doctors, adding that with- 
out an appointment it was unlikely that she 
could see any of them. Irene took the name 
of the first given, and went to an adjoining 
stationer's where she wrote an urgent note 
asking for an interview on the ground that 
she had come to London for the express pur- 
pose of the visit and only had that one day to 
give. Then she drove on to the doctor's resi- 
dence and reached the door as a clock struck 
nine. She sent in the note ^nd after a few 

minutes the footman came back and showed 
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her into a long, dark, heavily furnished room, 
fireless and cheerless, which seemed to exhale 
from its dark papered walls all the sighs of 
the poor diseased wrecks that were accus- 
tomed to wait there, morning after morning, 
the physician's pleasure. 

The young footman looked curiously at 
this girl as he showed her in, the first patient 
to arrive. She was so young, so lovely, she 
looked so exuberant with the fullest life and 
strength. What could have brought her to 
this place where only the shattered and un- 
healthy dame ? The door closed and she was 
left to contemplate the bare polished table 
with its piles of old magazines laid out on it, 
the copies of old masters on the wall, the 
stained glass across the lower part of the 
windows, the heavy sideboard with its silver 
cups and candelabra — presents from grate- 
ful patients — a testimony either to their 
credulity or the doctor's skill. 

She had to sit so long in the waiting room 
that she grew sick and faint and when the 
summons came for her she rose and walked 
into the consulting room feeling almost stu- 
ptefied with the long strain of alternate hope 
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and fear. Arrived in the large cold room 
almost dark from the gathering fog outside, 
the doctor asked her a few questionf to which 
she gave mechanical replies and then ordered 
her sharply to undress, much in the tone of a 
workhouse master speaking to a new 
" casual." 

Irene coloured suddenly and hesitated; 
she had not expected this. The doctor, a 
short, stout, bald-headed figure in the centre 
of the room, waited grimly, then as she did 
not stir waved his hand peremptorily to a 
screen at the side of the room and walked 
over to the window. 

" Undress and lie down," he said curtly 
and the girl pushed by the tremendous hand 
of necessity walked to and behind the screen. 
With a feeling of revolt that she crushed 
back she undressed and lay down on a nar- 
row oil-cloth covered lounge; in a few sec- 
onds the doctor came to her. Had she been 
of stone, his handling could not have been 
more rough and indifferent, and Irene sub- 
mitting with closed eyes realized how every- 
thing in this world has a particular value ac- 
cording to the point of view in which it is 
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regarded. To herself she was something 
sacred, divine, consecrated; to a lover she 
could have been a goddess, adorable, the 
source of exquisite delight ; even to an ordi- 
nary man she would have been flesh and 
blood, lovely, attractive, moving; but to a 
doctor, she was simply a block of wood, in- 
teresting only if he could find some rotten- 
ness lurking in its perfection. 

The examination over, " You may dress," 
he said curtly, and went out from behind the 
screen. 

With a feeling of outrage she did her best 
to dismiss Irene re-dressed and then colour- 
less, as white as marble, followed the doctor. 
He was standing with his back to her read- 
ing the daily paper. She waited buttoning 
her gloves till he laid this down. Then she 
looked at him silently — she found she had 
no voice to put her question. Briefly, 
roughly and with the least possible circumlo- 
cution he told her the facts ; there was not the 
slightest doubt about her condition — she 
would be a mother in a few months — and 
then having noted with his small piercing 
eyes her left hand, that bore no wedding 
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ring, waited stolidly for the outburst of 
tears and sobs he thought would follow nat- 
urally from such a youthful delicate-looking 
and nervous person. Irene stared wildly at 
his hideous face for a moment, unable to be- 
lieve the longed-for words now they came. 
Then in the great revulsion from fear to joy 
that shook her to her very innermost being 
she bent forward suddenly and seized the 
doctor's hand and pressed it in an irresistible 
expression of gratitude, bom of her deUght. 

" Oh, thank you, I am so glad," she said 
and her face was radiant. 

The doctor was sm-prised and doctors hate 
their patients surprising them. After the 
first second of blank astonishment he tugged 
away his hand. 

" Three guineas, please," he said sharply, 
turned his back upon her, and took up the 
paper. 

Irene opened her purse, put the three 
guineas on the top of his desk and passed 
out. 

The footman shewed her to the door and 
in a moment more she stood on the steps en- 
veloped in the thick raw air. She hesitated : 
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should she walk? No, her heart was beat- 
ing so wUdly, her head was swimming. She 
could not give her attention to the direction 
in which she should go, nor to the names of 
streets. She wanted quiet in which to real- 
ize the great, the stupendous news, to enjoy 
the mad delight quivering in her brain in its 
first freshness. She saw a motor cab pass- 
ing, hailed it and gave the driver his direc- 
tions; then she sank back in the cushioned 
seat and gave herself to her thoughts as a 
mistress abandons herself to her lover or a 
mother to the caresses of her children. How 
wonderful it was! how beyond all thoughts 
or dreams ! Beloved of a god, mother of a 
god, immortal! 

In all the world there was not a single 
being who would believe her story or listen 
to her for a moment, but yet-^t was so, and 
she held the proof within her own person. 
When a man has some spiritual experience, 
something which cannot be explained by ma- 
terial laws and tells it to a friend, he is pre- 
pared for the sceptical smile with which his 
recital will be met, but he can smile also, a 
wiser deeper smile— he knows withm his 
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heart^-t was so— and his friends' most spe- 
cious arguments, that it could not be, affect 
him not at all. 

Irene lay back in the cab, submerged 
imder the tide of happiness that flowed over 
her : it was almost too great for her strength, 
its weight seemed stifling her. After so 
many anxious days and nights, of doubt and 
questioning, after the fear that she might be 
wandering merely on the border-land of hu- 
man madness, that her joy might merely be 
the dreams and illusions of disease, this sud- 
den awakening to face a living fact was 
something almost too great in its delight to 
be borne ; but gradually her mind seemed to 
brace itself, her whole being rose to accept 
the wonderful joy of it all. A divine 
strength seemed lent to her brain which 
enabled her to realize, to look naturally upon 
her destiny. 

As the cab rolled onward she began to 
emerge from the mere passive ecstasy of 
thought and look into the immediate future. 
The interview just past had thrown into 
bright relief the great fact that where others 
are concerned no individual has any absolute 
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value, only a relative one; every other per- 
son regards him not necessarily as he is but 
as he may happen to be or appear in relation 
to the person considering him. She foresaw 
that as her body so glorious to her lover had 
been simply as wood or stone in the doctor's 
eyes, so in the view of the world would she, 
divinely favoured as she had been, appear 
but as a poor seduced, abandoned girl; and 
since this view would be the universal one 
without any exception, so long as she was 
dealing with the world she herself must ac- 
cept that view and play that role. The re- 
sponsibility of the next few months was tre- 
mendous, she would be like one walking on a 
narrow ridge of rock to safety, with an abyss 
opening on each side. If she failed or fal- 
tered, missed one step in the narrow stony 
appointed path, she fell for ever into the 
darkness. She had been told plainly how to 
win and reach the light. There was but one 
way — ^the being able. To failure nothing 
would be forgiven. The child had to be 
brought safely into the world, the tiny life 
safely launched by her small weak hands on 

the uncertain sea and then her duty, work, 
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life, would be over: the bright crown of im- 
mortality would be hers. She would be set 
free from this world from which death itself 
with its fancied boon of freedom does not 
free us, where the lives and forms of its in- 
mates merely go down to sleep in the dust to 
come up again in different forms, but to the 
same loathsome world of torture and of toil. 

Yes. Freedom from this— fate of mor- 
tals 1 Ah, wonderful joy if she could win it I 
And she would. Now there was no more 
doubt. The time for thought and wonder 
over her fate, for contemplation, for dream- 
ing of possibilities, was over. She was faced 
by facts and as the world considers, by the 
grimmest of facts, and she must prepare for 
them. 

The cab stopped. Irene sprang out. She 
felt strong, alert. The swimming of brain, 
the uncertain steps of the morning were 
gone. The sea of delight still surged and 
beat in her breast but outwardly she was 
cold, practical, grave, a daughter of the 
world. 

She paid the cabman and looked up at the 

station clock. It was mid-day, too soon by 
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an hour for her train back. She would go 
into the station and lunch. With a thrill of 
joy she remembered every attention now, 
every care bestowed on herself, was care and 
attention bestowed on the child. 

The train brought her back to the school 
about five o'clock, the governesses' tea hour, 
and she found them there assembled and 
Miss Dowie presiding over the old-fashioned 
urn. 

Irene came in in her hat and furs and with 
the flush of the winter air on her cheek and 
her eyes radiant from the inner life and joy 
of the spirit. 

The circle of faces turned towards her and 

it struck her how dull and lifeless those poor 

leaden female countenances looked : none of 

these women were over thirty-five, yet all 

vitality, all youth, all hope seemed to have 

faded out of those faces long ago; hardness, 

meanness, perverseness, cruelty, had replaced 

these on some of them; on others, sat merely 

a vacuous nothingness. To Irene came the 

thought : " How is it that the human being 

plays his cards so badly in the game of life, 

that he gets so little out of it? 
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" The animals that man despises are far 
cleverer at the game than we are, the bears 
gambolling with their mates in the forests, 
the swallows winging their brilliant way- 
through the sunshine, the antelope bounding 
over the plains, — ^the}^ know more of the 
sweets of life than these poor cramped fet- 
tered unnatural women," and she felt inun- 
dated by a wave of pity as the heavy listless 
faces turned towards her, lighted now 
faintly by a gleam of interest and envy. 

Irene took her place at the table, and the 
tea which Miss Dowie held out with her win- 
try smile, chatting gaily of her doings in 
town, leaving out, of coiu'se, the object and 
main act of her visit. The weather in town, 
the shops, the people, anything she thought 
might interest her listeners. But they were 
not very interested and went on munching 
and buttering their toast in silence, interject- 
ing every now and then an irrelevant or 
inane question to which Irene replied with 
the best patience she could. 

Towards the end of the meal the door 

opened and Stephen came in. The faces of 

the women brightened perceptibly, a little 
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breeze seemed as it were to stir amongst 
these — ^hardly flowers — say rather stalks of 
withered grass. 

"WeU, Irene! Got back?'^ was his 
pleased exclamation as he at once made 
towards her. 

" Thanks, Miss Dowie, yes, I would like a 
cup of tea, awfully." He sat down, resting 
his arms on the table, and gazed up ador- 
ingly at his fiancee while Miss Dowie with a 
pleased flutter set about making him such a 
cup of tea as her fellow governesses never 
received from her. 

"By Jove," he pursued, "you do look 
well, what have you been doing in town to 
make you look so perky? " 

Irene turned upon him a distracting smile 
and recounted again her supposed doings, 
dwelling much upon the weather and fog. 

" Seems to suit you," Stephen remarked, 
staring at her and forgetting to give poor 
Miss Dowie a smile in return for the really 
excellent cup of tea she handed him. 

" Well, I've got the home quite ready," 
he said, after a minute, " and you must come 
this evening to see it. I have had all the f ur- 
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niture sent in on the hire system, on-cloth 
and aU, and it looks just fine." 

Iren; sipped her tea in silence, a shade 
coming over her face. 

How dreadful it would be to tell him, to 
disappoint him; how could she do it? But 
she must. She had now come to the final 
parting of the ways. The human part of 
her, sweet by nature, ached with sympathy 
and pity. All that she had absorbed of di- 
vinity from the god was hard, hard as flint, 
hard as all divinity is, immovable. 

" Yes, of course I will come and see it," 
she answered hurriedly to his repeated re- 
quest; " I am so interested in all you have 
done; " but she did not look interested. It 
was Miss Dowie and the other poor starved 
creatures that sat round him, starved of joy, 
of hope, of all the great natural gifts of life, 
who were interested and listened to him and 
hung upon his words; and as he spoke of 
" house " and " furniture " and " oil-cloth " 
little pink quivers of excitement passed over 
their lifeless faces. However the moment 
tea was over, Stephen got up and took her 
arm and with a nod to the others hurried her 
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out of the room with him. On the staircase 
outside in the dark he took her in his arms 
and kissed her with quick burning kisses to 
which she submitted, feeling thrills of cold 
disgust pass through her at each one like 
shocks of electricity. How could she tell 
him? she was wondering. At least she would 
give him the pleasure of showing her the 
house first, and then she must. She listened 
to his talk mechanically as they walked along 
and while he was unlocking the door of the 
narrow-chested little house in which all his 
fervent hopes were centred. " There," he 
said with pride as he pressed open the newly 
pamted door in to the straight hall. 

It was now dark and the lamplight from 
the lamp over the door shewed the glistening 
oil-cloth on the floor and the marbled paper 
on the walls, the cheap hat rack and the imi- 
tation oak chair which were the fittings of 
the hall. 

Irene smiled as the wondrous vision of the 
lofty portals of pearl and rose opening into 
vistas of silver light of the home on the 
Milky Way swept before her, and then en- 
tered. Stephen shut the door behind them 
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and they stood almost touching each other 
perforce in the narrow hall. 

" Rather neat, isn't it? " he said Mdth con- 
scious pride and waited for her to speak, con- 
fident of, rather than anxious for, her praise. 

" Very, very nice," murmured Irene ; 
" but the rooms are more interesting, let us 
see them." 

" Yes, of course," assented Stephen hap- 
pily and threw open a door into the dining 
room at one side of the passage, feeling in 
the dark for the switch and turning on the 
light. " Electric light all through," he re- 
marked with glee, and Irene glanced up at 
the little eight-candle power bulbs on the 
wall and thought of the flashing, untamed 
lighting he could gather in his hand. 

The dining room did not call for much 
attention even from the expansive Stephen, 
its furniture consisting of an oil-cloth imita- 
tion of a carpet, a table in the centre and 
three chairs on each side ranged with then- 
back to the wall. 

" Looks a little bare now, but we must get 
things in by degrees," he remarked cheer- 
fully and before Irene's eyes rose the picture 
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of the banqueting hall of the gods with its un- 
dulating couches of silver tipped with rose, 
its tables of gUstening pearl bearing the 
flowers and fruits of divine fragrance and 
the immortal light over all. Silently she fol- 
lowed him upstairs comparing in her own 
mind the destiny to which she had been called 
with this other, the common lot of hundreds 
and hundreds of girls like herself, to live in 
this little house, to have this young man for 
her mate, to exist there seeing nothing, 
knowing nothing, thinking nothing, of the 
outer world, still less of the glorious Uni- 
verse, to bring year by year other beings into 
the world mentally purblind like themselves. 
" Mortal things are fitting for mortals," is 
what the Greeks used to say and impress 
upon themselves, but is it true ? Is there not 
in at least some poor mortals a divine part 
that craves divine things? and which mortal 
things cannot satisfy? 

It is so,^ for all the arts prove it to us. 
There is no art, no creative genius that has 
not divinity for its source. With all these 
thoughts in her mind the girl went on up the 
steep narrow steps, hardly hearing Stephen's 
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gleeful remarks thrown down from time to 
time, until they stood on a narrow landing 
and he threw open two doors, switching on 
the light. " This is our room you see, and 
that's for the nursery, nice and handy to our 
room when the children are illl Haven't I 
thought of everything now? " and he caught 
her round the waist and kissed her again be- 
fore she could prevent it. 

Thought of everything! He had indeed, 
of a great deal too much, she felt inclined to 
answer. She would not look into the nurs- 
ery, but turned aside and walked into the 
bedroom. It was the typical English bed- 
room, words synonymous with the acme of 
chilly discomfort. A large uncurtained 
hard-looking bed stood in one corner, a mar- 
ble washing stand, a pinched cheap chest of 
drawers and a small dressing table graced 
the respective walls ; a narrow grate in which 
it seemed impossible ever to have a fire, was 
near the door, oil-cloth covered the floor, with 
a strip of carpet near the bed; in the centre 
stood two upright bedroom chairs. On one 
of these Irene sat down and looked round 
her. 
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To one who had seen the couches of the 
gods and slept in a divine embrace, this room 
and the suggestions it offered seemed 

" Stephen," she said suddenly. " I am 
sorry, so very sorry, but I can't marry you. 
I want you to give up thinking of me and 
find someone who will make you really 
happy." 

Stephen who had been walking round ex- 
amining the walls and touching them here 
and there to test their dryness, swung round 
and stared at her blankly, open-mouthed. 

" Can't marry ine — ^why Irene ! what's this 
new fad? You're always so faddy, what's 
up now? don't you like the house or what? " 

" The house is charming," she answered 
gently, " but I am really not the sort of per- 
son to occupy it. I really couldn't live all 
my life here, fussing over children and look- 
ing after the house. I am not a bit domestic 
nor motherly nor anything of that sort. If 
you want all that why don't you marry a girl 
like Miss Johnson? " 

" Miss Johnson? " said Stephen vaguely. 
A man's mind is generally slower, heavier, 
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than a woman's and it cannot easily follow 
her leaping intellect in all its vagaries. 

"Yes, Miss Johnson," repeated Irene. 
Miss Johnson was another of the pupil- 
teachers, a round plump handsome person of 
twenty-five, who in spite of her good looks 
had never had an offer of marriage. 

" She would be delighted to come and 
manage your house, she would ask nothing 
better than to order your dinners and rule 
the servants, she adores babies and would be 
pleased to have a dozen, why did you not 
propose to her? " 

" But I don't care two straws about Miss 
Johnson," expostulated the bewildered Ste- 
phen, " nor would any fellow, she's so dull. 
I love youf' he continued, drawing up the 
other prim chair close to her. " I love my 
Irene who's all life and fire and caprice, I 
want her in my little house." 

He grew ardent, tender, more of the lover, 
less of the future house-bond that the hid- 
eous word husband has sprung from, and 
Irene softened towards him. "Dear Ste- 
phen," she said laying her hand over his on 
her knee. " I know you do, men always fall 
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in love with the wrong women : the maternal 
woman, the housewife that they really want 
in marriage does not attract them and they 
won't love her, much to her distress. The 
wild, undomestic, unquiet ones like me that 
are no use to them, they run after. You 
might be attracted to a fire with its light, its 
warmth, its dancing brightness, but take it 
into your house, it will burn it down and you 
with it." 

Stephen listened, worried, perplexed, only 
half understanding the metaphors. 

"But surely you do love me?" he said 
after a minute. 

" I like you very much," she answered in a 
distressed tone, " but I can't marry you. I 
know I was very wrong to say I would, but I 
did not realize everything then; I do want 
you to forgive me and give up thinking of 
me. 

Stephen drew back a little and looked at 
her. Suddenly a vague feeling of distrust, 
of wonder came over him as he gazed upon 
her, so bright, so golden, so radiant in the 
centre of the dull, cheerless room. 

" You've got some other fellow? " he said 
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moodily at last, not knowing exactly himself 
in what or of what he suspected her. 

The colour came to Irene's face, her heart 
beat. She longed for a moment to tell him, 
yes, that she belonged to another utterly, for 
ever and ever, longed to tell him of the rap- 
ture and the transports she had known, 
longed to confess that even now she bore 
within the divine fruit of that wonderful 
union. But no, no, a thousand times no, 
never must she breathe a syllable of the won- 
ders she had known — a madhouse awaited 
her if she did. 

Stephen noticed the deepening colour. 
" You have got another fellow," he repeated 
and she felt his fingers close fiercely on her 
wrist. 

The tone, words and touch were all intol- 
erable to the girl. She sprang up, throwing 
ofi^ his hand. 

" What nonsense, Stephen, of course I 
haven't. You know there is no one here, to 
have, for one thing. It is not that. It's sim- 
ply that I am not going to marry at all. I 
am not fitted for it." Stephen got up too; 
he was angry, confused, his head was whirl- 
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ing. " If you are going to break it off you 
might give me back my ring," he exclaimed. 

It was not what he meant to say exactly; 
in those moments the ring had no value for 
him. It was rather an instinctive challenge 
to her, something said to find out if she were 
really in earnest, if she were willing really to 
go as far as she said, if she realized the grav- 
ity of what she was doing. 

Irene drew off the glove that still covered 
her left hand. 

" Certainly, here are your rings," and she 
took off the engagement ring and its Uttle 
guard. 

Stephen received them mechanically, 
sheepishly. 

" Why did you not tell me this before you 
let me get in all the furniture?" he 
grumbled. 

It struck Irene partly as ludicrous, partly 
as detestable, this sordidness of the man's 
mmd that in this crisis, when there was ques- 
tion of losing her, his thoughts should have 
been engaged with these trifling matters, 
rings! furniture! the loss of a few pounds! 
It constantly strikes women, the intense 
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practicaKty of a man's mind, and invariably 
with a sense of disgust. 

To do her justice, a woman seldom counts 
the money cost of anything, when her deep- 
est feelings are concerned. 

Perhaps the woman's verdict on the man 
in these cases is not a fair one, perhaps 
this apparent mercenariness of man's mind 
comes merely from the fact that it is habitu- 
ally more trained to look at the practical side 
of things and it reverts to its old habits me- 
chanically in the great crises of life. " You 
said you had it all on the hire system," vje- 
turned Irene quietly, keeping her patience as 
well as she could. " If so you can have only 
a week's or a month's hire to pay for in any 
case, and I think I can repay that to you out 
of my salary. But why not keep the house 
as it is and find another girl to put into it? 
There are such heaps, Stephen, who would 
love to come here and live with you in it, and 
do all you want." 

" I don't want anybody else," he returned 
savagely, " I want you and you've promised. 
You ought to keep your word." 

" Yes: but I simply can't do it," returned 
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Irene, nearly losing her patience ; " so that 
ends it. I can't do it. It is an impossi- 
biUty." 

"And what will you do if you don't 
marry me? " queried Stephen. 

" Go on here for a little while, then go up 
to London I think and keep myself by some 
literary work," she answered. 

" Literary work I " he repeated, with sav- 
age contempt. "If you go to London to 
live alone, you'll starve or go on the streets! " 

Irene's face flamed with anger. 

" Let me pass, Stephen. I will not stay to 
hear your abominable insults. Let me pass." 

She approached him, as he stood between 
her and the door. Her eyes were alight and 
ablaze with indignation. She seemed full of 
some new tremendous force and uncon- 
sciously, against his own will, Stephen stood 
aside from the door and let her pass through 
it. She went without another glance at him ; 
he heard her steps going down his oil-clothed 
stairs. He sat down in the centre of the 
room, alone, with his rings and his furniture. 
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CHAPTER IV 

npHE next day Irene did not see Stephen 
-*■ at all, and at the tea hour she heard 
from Miss Dowie that he had left the school 
for a time and gone to stay with some rela- 
tions in the North. 

She gazed markedly at the girl's left hand 
as she spoke, where the rings had been and 
were no longer; but Irene said nothing. 

The elder woman did not ask any point- 
blank questions, and as Irene vouchsafed no 
remark of any kind, the subject dropped for 
the time. 

Apparently Stephen had given orders for 
the furniture to be returned, for the poor, 
little, cheap things were carted away within 
the week and the narrow-chested house 
locked up and left to itself. 

The news that she had broken off her en- 
gagement was by that time, though she her- 
self had said nothing, all over the school, and 
a marked coldness was displayed towards her 
on every side. 
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Stephen's parents had not heen particu- 
larly pleased originally that he should select 
the penniless pupil-teacher for a wife, but 
still the girl was quiet, ladylike and ex- 
tremely well educated; he might have done 
so much worse that they became reconciled 
to the engagement and now that she should 
break it off seemed an intolerable imperti- 
nence that they could not be expected to 
forgive. 

Every one of her companions shewed her 
plainly that they disapproved of her, and 
Irene smiled sometimes as she thought how 
much more they would disapprove a little 
later, if she stayed with them. But she had 
determined not to stay. She longed to go 
somewhere away, where she could live by 
herself, work and wait and prepare for the 
great mysterious event before her that much 
as it must mean to every woman meant still 
so much more to her. 

Her thoughts were fixed on London. 
There only could she obtain the inmaunity 
from questioning eyes and tongues, the free- 
dom, the independence, which she sought, 
only there find a market for her work. 
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When the end of the next month came she 
gave notice to leave : it was accepted coldly ; 
no remark was made; no interest displayed 
as to where she might be going, and Irene 
was glad that it was so. It was now the mid- 
dle of the winter, cold, wet and bleak in the 
comitry and absolutely black in town. On 
the day Irene came up it seemed to her she 
must be arriving in the middle of the night. 
The fog f ortimately was not down in the 
streets, rather in the upper sky, blotting out 
the daylight; the street lamps were lighted 
and the Uf e of the town went on as it does by 
night. 

Amused by the quaintness of night at 
mid-day, rather than depressed, Irene 
stepped into the streets. On her former visit 
to town, she had noticed a little narrow street 
called Spring Street, that ran down beside 
the station, where cards were hung out an- 
nouncing apartments to let, and to this she 
bent her steps now. 

To preserve her little store of money, to 

make it go as far as possible, was her one 

consuming anxiety and the humbleness of 

the houses combined with a certain dowdi- 
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ness and respectability that seemed to speak 
of safety, attracted her. 

That knowledge of evil about which she 
and Stephen had differed so widely in opin- 
ion was a useful armour to her now and her 
intelligence would not easily let her come to 
any harm. London may, as it is supposed to 
do, devour the ignorant and the foolish, the 
imbeciles and the fools. It has no power 
over one gifted with ordinary intelligence. 

Irene chose her house from the outside 
with care and was shewn a comfortable little 
dining-room and bedroom adjoining at the 
moderate price of fifteen shillings a week. 

Even this, however, seemed too high for 
her to pay and she asked for something 
cheaper. The woman of the house who had 
been staring at her during the parley looked 
surprised. 

This girl did not look so extremely poor, 

moreover though very good looking — a fact 

generally incompatible with respectability in 

the common person's mind — she seemed a 

lady; a very pretty young lady, and the 

woman thought it was a pity she should not 

have rooms suited to her position. 
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It was reluctantly therefore that she took 
Irene up to the topmost front bedroom, the 
only other place she had in the house unlet. 
They went up and up, it seemed innumerq,ble 
flights of stairs, to a little wooden landing 
where the woman threw open a door and 
aisked Irene to go in. 

The fog had swept now more towards 
East London and it was quite light enough 
for the girl to see her future abode. It was 
a small room, clean, but very, very bare — ^like 
a prison cell almost, with its two chairs, its 
narrow bed, a little iron washstand, a grate, 
and that was all. 

Irene glanced towards the window high 
up : it looked over roof and chimney and roof 
again, past a church spire out towards the 
West, so that sometimes a glorious cloud 
passing there at evening, would speak to her 
of home. 

" How much do you want for this? " she 
asked and when the woman replied six shil- 
lings a week Irene said she would take it. She 
could always move later. The woman of- 
fered to light her a fire and supply her with 

coal, to which Irene assented, and then, light- 
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hearted, because she felt she was only 
pledged to such very moderate expense, she 
followed the woman down and went out to 
the station again to fetch the one small box 
that represented all her worldly possessions. 

Ah, happy, happy Irene ! to have nothing 
of this world's perishable and worthless 
goods, but just divine hope singing in her 
heart, divine thoughts and power in her 
brain. 

There were other little trifling matters to 
be done, such as buying a few simple provi- 
sions, besides claiming her box, and it was 
only after an hour that she found herself 
seated by a bright fire sipping her tea, her 
own tin kettle boiling on the flames. 

" This is much better tea than Miss Dowie 
ever made for us," she thought reflectively as 
she took a second cup, and then she looked 
roimd the bare room lighted only by one can- 
dle and the fire, contentedly thinking how 
good it was to be away from all her quondam 
companions. How good to be free! Even 
though only in a garret, to be mistress of 
one's own movements, to have no restraining 

orders, no coercing bells, clanging at ap- 
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pointed times, no one to say when you should 
go out, nor when come in. How good to 
have leisure to sit still and think 1 that is a 
luxury indeed, that few human beings have 
^d^they can escape from their kinf 

Irene sitting quite alone in her little room, 
her box against the wall, her few Greek 
books on the mantelpiece, took her tea and 
made herself some buttered toast and 
planned out her doings for the morrow with 
a tranquil mind. After her tea she got out 
the precious roll of MS. and spread it on 
the table, and there through the evening she 
sat reading over again the wonderful verse 
and song imtil the whole air about her 
seemed to take voice and sing, so full was 
her brain of their melody and sweetness. 

Tired out and drowsy at last she threw 
herself on the bed, still listening to the music 
of the spheres, and fell asleep, lulled by her 
thoughts, as if a choir of angels were singing 
softly round her head. 

The next morning she was up early and 
determined to take the MS. at once to one of 
the publishers, of whose names and addresses 
she had a careful list. 
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The night before she had noticed with a 
passing sense of dissatisfaction that there 
was another door beside her own on the tiny- 
little landing. She would have preferred to 
have that top niche at least to herself and 
have some flights of stairs between her and 
the other lodgers, but the feeling of fear was 
one that had never been familiar to her, or 
she would not have been chosen for the fate 
that was hers, and since her experience it 
seemed that fear in any form could never 
touch her again. 

This morning on first going downstau-s 
she noticed the door next hers was standing 
wide open and saw with a sensation of pleas- 
ure that though bare as her own, it had a 
large easel standing in the centre and on it 
she caught sight of a large, nearly finished 
landscape. 

She paused looking at it and then because 
the Art of it — child of those gods to whom 
she now belonged — called to her, she went in 
without reflection and stood in front of it. 
It was a lovely evening scene on Dartmoor, 
the sky a perfectly clear gold with a few 
dark birds winging their way across : beneath, 
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an utterly lonely ridge of hill, clothed in 
heather and bracken and wrapped in the 
deepest shadow of approaching night. 
Foreground and middle distance alike were 
washed in, in dark tones of brown ; the only 
light lay in the pure radiance of the sky. 
Irene stood entranced before it. Perfect in 
idea, exquisite in its execution, it spoke to her 
like a living voice. 

" Symbolical of our life,'' she thought 
gazing on it absorbed, " all our light is from 
above." She lost sense of where she was; ' 

London, the grimy air, the surrounding 
walls of the attic were non-existent for her. 
She stood upon that quiet lonely ridge, in 
that glory of clear topaz light, happy and 
alone. She did not hear careless steps com- 
ing up the steep wooden stairs nor the land- 
ing creak beneath a heavy foot, nor a sudden 
ejaculation as the owner of the room came 
over the threshold and then stopped still, 
catching sight of her and stared, gazing at 
her, as she was gazing at the picture. 

He was a tall, heavily built, but loosely put 
together individual, upon whom the clothes 
sat loosely, for he was gaunt and thin. An 
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old coat hung on his shoulders, open, leaving 
visible his shirt and flowing tie. His face, 
thin, haggard and worn as it was, had all the 
distinction of the gentleman, of one well 
born and well bred. It was pale and the 
dark hair tossed back from the wide forehead 
showed well against it. His eyes, large, hun- 
gry and dark, fixed themselves upon the girl 
as she stood there delicate, pale arid rose-like 
in the grim room, looking entranced upon his 
work, and in that moment his fate was writ- 
ten as hers had been when she first saw the 
god. Hungry as he was bodily for food and 
drink, a deeper hunger possessed him. The 
love-hunger of the brain — and as with Irene, 
as with all higher natures, so it was with him 
— Edgar Ashley — ^thislvove hunger was wor- 
ship hunger. K 

He looked at her, h^^Mly breathing for a 
few seconds, then stole in softly and came 
and stood beside her. She saw him suddenly 
and turned to him. 

" Isn't it lovely? " she exclaimed. " Is it 
yours?" 

Her eyes were warm and sufi^used with 
the enthusiastic pleasure of the picture and 
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as she raised them, full of divine light, to his 
face, there rushed into the frozen heart of 
the lonely man the first real tide of joy he 
had known, the great want of his nature was 
suddenly satisfied as hers had been — ^the 
great want of all human nature, poor weak 
faulty hmnan nature — ^something to wor- 
ship. 

In this girl, he realized instantly there was 
something of divinity. And round his lonely 
hungry waiting soul that had turned impa- 
tiently from the conmionplace types with 
which he came in contact, the hard-working 
city girl, the giddy barmaid, the selfish great 
lady who sometimes condescendingly bought 
one of his pictures, she threw by means of 
her radiant eyes an^ lovely voice, by that 
glimpse she gave ^ioa of her light-filled 
brain, a chain such tZhe might never break. 

The colour rushed over his pale face witK 
delight as he heard her. 

" Yes, do you like it? I am very glad.'* 

" I ought to apologize for coming into 
your room, but the door was open and this 
picture called to me, held out its hands to me 
and I had to come in! " and she laughed. 
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" I am most delighted and most proud to 
hear what you say," he answered, his heart 
beating and the blood rushing through his 
head with delight at her words. 

" An artist does not have much opportu- 
nity of getting spoilt by praise these days," 
he added rather bitterly; "the only people 
who really appreciate one's work are those 
who buy it and they never praise it for fear 
of sending up the price 1" 

She turned to him more fully. 

"Do you live by your paintings?" she 
said looking at him with interest. How nice- 
looking he was in spite of his thinness and 
tired expression and his old clothes. 

" Try to! " he returned grimly; " but it's 
up-hill work. My father wanted me to go 
into the Army, but I couldn't, I had to stick 
to the painting whether I lived or died on it." 

" But surely it can't be difficult to sell 
work like that? " she said. 

He smiled, overjoyed at the implied praise; 
her words seemed to warm his tired mind as 
wine warms the body. 

" Oh, I don't know, there are such heaps 
of fellows ready to sell their work for a mere 
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nothing and so many people don't care much 
what a picture is or how it's done, a picture's 
a picture, something to cover the walls." 

He went over to a large black portfolio 
which stood against the wall. He opened it 
and turned oyer carelessly the numerous 
sketches and paintings it contained. 

" Look here," he said, " see what stacks 
of things I have got here which I haven't 
been able to sell." 

" I should like to see them all," she said, 
" but I mustn't stay now. I was on my way 
out then, when your picture called me in." 

Edgar hesitated a moment, looking at her 
with bright, eager eyes. 

" Will you come in again? Will you 
come in this afternoon, and have tea with me 
and look at them all? The lamplight is bad 
for some of them, but we can make the best 
of it." 

" Yes, I will come in. I should like to," 
Irene answered frankly, without the idea 
that there was the least reason why she 
should not. Alone here, flung on this great 
whirling ocean of London life without a sin- 
gle soul that knew her or cared for her, she 
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was accountable to none, and she could do 
what she pleased. Solitude has its compen- 
sations. 

"Thank you so much," he returned. 
" YouVe altered the whole day for me ; the 
sun is shining now, isn't it? " 

They both laughed as they glanced at the 
attic window. Beyond hung the curtain of 
thick yellow fog, a little darker and more 
black-looking possibly than before. The 
houses opposite only loomed dimly through 
it. It muffled the sound of the street. "It 
is you I think who can make the sun shine at 
will," she retiwned with a glance at the 
golden picture. " Good-bye then till five," 
and with a soft glance of f areweU she went 
out. Edgar held the door open for her and 
shut it after her, when her light steps had 
sunk into the silence of the great black wall 
beneath the landing. Then he took two or 
three quick strides up and down his room, 
his face alight and glowing. 

" Good old picture that brought her in 
here," he said, apostrophizing the paper 
sheet. " She's put new life into me. What 
lovely eyes, what a voice, sweet, like the air 
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playing on an aeolian harp. By Jove, I can 
work now/' 

He took a hasty turn towards his easel and 
sat down and began to add the last touches 
to the picture, with almost lightning rapid- 
ity. In a short time he dashed the word 
" Sunset '' across the corner of the picture, 
added Edgar Ashley pinantj and then set 
the sheet against the wall to dry. 

" That is the simset, the glorious golden 
sunset to my wretched dreary life so far," he 
mused with an artist's quick fantasy of 
thought. " Now for her picture. Sunrise, 
sunrise to-day of the new life she has put 
into me I" His face was flushed, his eyes 
shining. He selected a fresh sheet with care, 
put it on the easel and went at once to joyful 
work. 

The sky of this picture he made of the 
deepest, purest rose, with low down on the 
horizon the gleaming haze of the rising sun 
and over all the wild stretch of lonely hill top 
was suggested the first tremulous pulse of 
light, the glimmering of the dawn. 

He sat with his back to what faint light 
there was, hunger and cold alike forgotten: 
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the hours sped by of noiseless work and the 
light dropped outside till at last darkness 
closed in and he sprang to his feet to get a 
light and see the time. It was half past four. 
The picture was done; five hours of work 
under inspiration had given him his Sunrise. 

He gave it one hasty satisfied glance, then 
moved the easel back against the wall and 
with quick movements drew down the bUnd, 
turned up the lamp and went on his knees to 
lay and light his fire. His lips whistled and 
his heart sang. In half an hour she would 
be here again. He would be ready for her. 
When the fire was burning brightly he 
brought up the small table to it and deftly 
laid it with a clean cloth he owned, but never 
used for himself, and then teapot, plate and 
cup, but now it was for txvOjOh the joy of lay- 
ing for two! He must buy another cup and 
saucer and plate. It w^s necessary. One 
needs to be five and twenty and to have lived 
absolutely alone in a London attic for a year, 
to realize the intensity (^i joy this necessity 
brought him. 

In another second he had clapped his hat 
on his head and was gone, leaving a chair 
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close drawn to the fire and the door half 
open in ease she arrived before he returned. 
In less than fifteen minutes he was back 
bearing many small parcels and last of all 
he carefully unwrapped and washed a dainty 
little tea cup and saucer and plate of white 
china with a wreath of roses round it, deh- 
cately painted under the gold rim. Bread 
and butter, a small cake and two large white 
chrysanthemums. He had forgotten noth- 
ing for his table, and arranged it with all 
the dexterity and quickness that is so charac- 
teristic of a bachelor in domestic arrange- 
ments I 

When a woman visits a bachelor she is 
invariably struck by the stately order of his 
rooms, the perfection and fitness of his ser- 
vants if he have any, the quiet ease and power 
Math which he attends to every domestic de- 
tail, the charm and smoothness with which 
all his house machinery seems to work. 

Later perhaps the man says to the woman : 
" I should like you to be here to do all this. 
Be my wife and assume all these duties for 
me ; " and the woman longs to reply to the 

bachelor: " But you do them so well I should 
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like you to continue doing them. There 
seems to be no difficulty, no disorder, no fuss. 
They seem no trouble to you. They would be 
a terrible burden to me. I will be your wife, 
but keep the duties for yourself which you 
fulfil so admirably and so easily." 

But that is not the bachelor's idea. 

A light knock came on the door. Edgar 
sprang to it, opened it and the girl came 
over the threshold. 

She looked tired and cold and a great ten- 
derness swept over the man at the sight of 
her, a longing to protect and care for this 
fragile flower-like being that seemed cast 
into the wretched surroundings. 

He gave her the chair by the fire. Irene 
sat down and her eyes immediately sought 
the picture. She gazed at it all the time the 
man moved about making the tea and his 
heart beat rapidly with delight each time he 
stole a glance at her and saw her absorption 
in it. 

" Now," he said at last, " tea's ready," 

and he proudly handed her the new cup and 

sat down with his own to watch her drink 

from it. 
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"Did you do that this afternoon?'' she 
asked, still looking at the picture. Edgar 
nodded. 

" It's wonderful, lovely," she said. 

*' If 8 you '' — the words fell from his lips 
involuntarily, tie was a little drunk with 
successful work, and the joy of her won- 
derful presence there. The girl looked at 
him in surprise. "Yes, you," he repeated 
impulsively, recklessly. "You came into 
this dreary room, typical of my dreary life, 
and were a sunrise to me, new hope, new in- 
spiration rushed into me. The sun seemed 
to get up at last in my life." 
•" Irene laughed. 

" I am so glad," she said simply. " You 
have certainly done a wonderful picture — a 
better afternoon's work than mine has been." 

" What have you been doing? " he said, 
leaning "forward with interest and putting 
the plates of cake and bread and butter 
where she could reach them. 

How delightful this was! The little fire 
burnt merrily, the attic was full of warm 
light. Outside there were imsteady steps on 
the stairs and wrangling voices. It was the 
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tea hour, the coining home time of the 
lodgers in this hmnan hive, but inside how 
quiet and cosy and snug it was, Edgar 
thought, with that divine smiling image op- 
posite him. He was as happy for the mo- 
ment as if he owned two worlds. How little 
the human being wants for happiness I Just 
that one thing, the presence of another who 
pleases him is enough to make it. 

Wonderful, all inspiring, all satisfying, 
electrical attraction of man to woman, the 
one divine gift to an otherwise dreary world! 
By its fairy magic it builds a palace out of a 
hut, a garden out of a desert. In its glam- 
our man can forget even the essential 
needs of life, equally as the pains and terror 
of death. 

Well, not much," the giri answered. 

You see I came up here to place some 
verses I had written. I only arrived last 
night, and I went out this morning to see 
about it. Fancy! I went to five publishers 
and they would none of them even consider 
it ; one said there was no market for verse at 
all, another that he had so many manuscripts 
on hand it would take him two years to g^t 
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round to it — a little slim bundle of sheets 
that any person of ordinary capacity could 
read through and consider in half an hour! 
others made various ridiculous excuses and it 
was only the sixth man who said he would 
consider it and perhaps let me know about it 
in three weeks I I was so tired, I thought it 
best to leave it with him, but it was not very 
encouraging altogether/' 

She leant forward nearer the warmth of 
the fire; her face had hardly yet regained a 
tinge of colour. 

" What a darling little cup,'' she said look- 
ing at it closely in the firelight as she emptied 
it; " and quite new too, I believe youVe just 
bought it for me," she added suddenly look- 
ing up and noticing the big kitchen cup he 
was drinking from himself. Edgar col- 
oured. 

" I did. I had none fit for you. I hope 

you will come and drink from it many times, 

but I am so sorry about your work. You will 

find the greatest difficulty about it, I am 

afraid, especially if the work is good and 

since you're so young." 

" Yes, that's what they all said," Irene an- 
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swered impatiently, " but you see that's so 
idiotic, for it is when people are young that 
they do the great things, isn't it? I mean 
they must — ^if they have talents they must 
shew them early. If a man of forty brought 
me some verse I should be very suspicious of 
its quality, I should say : * Well, what can 
you have been doing aU this time?'- 
wouldn't you ? " 

Edgar laughed. 

" Yes, of course it is so, a poet is a poet at 
eighteen, from his birth, but you know what 
fools people are. They xvUl think that age, 
experience, practice, has something to do 
with Art, whereas they have nothing, noth- 
ing. It is of divine origin, it comes from 
above and the fresher from Heaven it is the 
better : age and experience of this vile sordid 
old worid only corrupt and mar it." 

Irene listened with grateful, sparkling 
eyes. At last he understood her thoughts 
and her language. This man was not like 
Stephen nor anyone at the school; nor was 
he like any of those wooden idiots she had in- 
terviewed to-day who called themselves 

"business men," people who did not even 
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know the A.B.C. of their business, which is 
to buy good wares! 

" You'll show me the MS., won't you," he 
added after a minute, " if you have a copy? " 

" Yes, I'll shew it to you after tea," she 
said. 

They were both silent. She sat gazing 
into the fire, tired and thinking of her unsuc- 
cessful afternoon ; the man sat gazing at her 
and thinking of her, watching with satisfac- 
tion the colour creeping back to her lips and 
cheeks. 

After tea she brought in her roll of MS. 
and stood beside him, looking over his shoul- 
der as he spread it out on the table under the 
lamp and began to read. When he had fin- 
ished the first poem he turned and looked 
up at her. She saw his face was flushed, 
his eyes alight Math interest, surprise and 
wdnder. 

" It's superb, wonderful, but you'll never 
be able to publish it," he exclaimed. 

"No, why?" asked the girl in dismay. 
Edgar turned back to the MS. 

" It's so difficult to say exactly," he re- 
turned slowly. " But it's divine, it lives and 
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bums ; it has the divine fire and you know 
what the English call that? " 

" No, I don't," said the girl looking won- 
deringly at him. 

"Improper," Edgar said smiling; "it's 
a word they love, everything is miproper— 
the natural instincts, the great emotions, 
love, beautiful music, art, they are all im- 
proper. You'll have the greatest difficulty in 
selling that because it's so very good." 

" Shall I ? I wonder what I shall do then. 
I thought I could live by it." 

The man looked grave. "Have you no 
money then? " he asked. 

" I brought some with me, yes, but not 
enough to last long. I thought I could keep 
myself easily." 

"By writing?" 

" Yes." 

Edgar shook his hegd. 

" If it were ordinary, worthless, sickly 
twaddle, yes, you could earn a pittance by it, 
but good stufi^ like this, you must be rich and 
powerful in order to bribe some ass of a pub- 
lisher to take it; do you understand? " 

The girl had fixed her eyes upon hin^ with 
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a startled, puzzled, dismayed look that dis- 
tressed him. 

She nodded. Yes, she miderstood easily- 
enough now this view was put before her. 
Life at the school and acquaintance with Ste- 
phen had taught her a good deal about the 
average English inteUigence. 

" I am a brute to say all this," Edgar ex- 
claimed suddenly. " Forgive me, don't think 
about what I've said. I may be wrong. You 
may find a decent publisher. Anyway the 
thing itself is divine, simply, but what's the 
good of saying that to you? Of course you 
know it." 

The girl nodded. She did know it. There 
was no question of petty conceit. It did not 
occur to her to deprecate his praise. More- 
over she was overwhelmed by the sudden 
realization that it might be impossible to 
keep herself in this way. Then Stephen's 
taunt returned to her. . . . 

"Do let me read some more," Edgar's 
voice broke in, for she had gathered the MS. 
together and was now holding it. 

" No, not to-night, I must go now. Thank 
you very, very much for the tea. Good- 
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night," and she slipped out to her own room. 
She must be alone and think over things, es- 
pecially the new things, this day had taught 
her. 

She felt she could not stay to look at his 
pictures then as they had arranged in the 
morning, could not give them her attention, 
nor did Edgar even think of them at that 
moment. The verse, the girl herself, had 
taken up all his thoughts. 

After she had gone he walked up and 
down the tiny room with quick, short strides 
unconscious of how often he had to turn, up 
and down through the whole evening, too 
restless to sit down to think of his supper, 
to put together his materials for the morn- 
ing work; and all through his sleepless 
night that followed he tossed and turned on 
his narrow, unsteady bed thinking only of 
the girl. If he could win her, possess her, 
bring her into his life and keep her there to 
be the heart and core of it, diffusing through 
it that wonderful pleasure, day after day, 
that she had given him now. Surely it was 
possible. He had gifts, he would work and 
slave and grind, he would try as he had never 
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tried yet. Then when he had enough for 
them both he would ask her. • . . 

What would she say? How she had ad- 
mired his work, his talent, how her face had 
softened as she looked at him. Certainly she 
was attracted to him. With that beginning, 
how he could build up the whole fabric of 
love I How he would surround her with de- 
votion, attention, give her what little gifts he 
could I 

Then he thought of her loneliness, he re- 
joiced in it, he could make her less lonely; 
her poverty, what he had to offer would seem 
not so small in comparison. Yes, yes, yes, it 
was possible; and he tossed backwards and 
forwards from side to side in a fever of 
pained delight. To-morrow he would start 
another picture and work as he had never 
worked before. 

But when to-morrow came it was not so 
easy. Art can never be enslaved to the will. 
That power to do must always be free. It is 
a power that works for itself alone. It can 
never be the servant of another motive, an- 
other desire, and love is the bitterest enemy 

to Art. 
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For days he could not work at all, and he 
raged in his room uselessly. He did not seek 
to see \he girl and she did not oome to him. 
Each of them stayed in their own small, bare 
cell, nursing their own troubled feelings like 
two animals lying wounded and silent in 
neighbouring holes on a mountain side. 
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CHAPTER V 

t^IVE weeks passed and things went very 
•* badly with the dwellers in the Spring 
Street attics. Irene busied herself with 
making copies of her work and sending it to 
different quarters, but always with the same 
result, after weeks of uncertainty and wait- 
ing, the verse came back to her, sometimes as 
she thought, unread, at other times scrawled 
over with various uncomplimentary remarks 
on the matter of the text and so dirty that 
the copy could only be put in the fire. 

Edgar was equally unlucky: the glorious 
" Sunrise " and " Sunset " still stood in his 
room after many excursions to various pros- 
pective buyers. A dealer who had been in 
the habit of taking his things died and his 
shop was given up, closing one more avenue 
to hope. 

The weather was bad, intensely cold, forc- 
ing them to have fires, though as far as possi- 
ble they made one do between them and sat 

over it together. Their store of money 
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slowly and steadily diminished. For Irene, 
the cost of postage and registration was con- 
siderable, for each publisher required writ- 
ing to six or seven times, before he would 
give his answer or return her work and none 
of them would send it back registered, unless 
she enclosed them stamps in payment, and 
not always then. These petty expenses, her 
food and firing, gradually ate up her Httle 
store, and Edgar's in the same way, always 
being drawn from and never added to, dwin- 
dled and sank persistently. 

Life's stream was flowing very heavily 
against them both. 

They had each other. To the man in his 
ignorance, this meant much. But while the 
girl's presence there beside him excited and 
stunulated him to effort and filled him with 
hope and courage, it also maddened and dis- 
tracted him, took away his sleep at night and 
his calm by day and his power to work. 

He painted no fresh pictures just then, his 
days were spent principally in tramping 
through the cold, wet streets, trying to find a 
dealer who would take his work or to obtain 
an introduction to some possible customer. 
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One afternoon, coming back at dusk, 
through the maze of black wet streets, when 
the tramp had been longer than usual, the 
wind colder, the buyers who wouldn't buy, 
ruder, his mind revolted suddenly against 
such unvarying wretchedness. 

Poor they were, and, as things looked now, 
poor they were going to remain, in fact, un- 
less some good chance came along very 
shortly they would starve, but some pleasure 
might be snatched even from such an exist- 
ence as theirs, black with anxiety, haunting 
fear and privation as it was. If they chose 
there might be moments, hours, when all 
their cares would be forgotten, fall from 
them, like his burden from a tired man. 
What anodyne is so powerful as love ? What 
drug as stilling to all other wants as the kiss 
of passion? Ah, if Irene would let him, he 
could be happy. The streets might be black 
and the days cold and the crusts old, he 
would not care if he might once hold her in 
his arms and call her his. 

She sat there beside him in all her golden 

bright beauty, living within a few feet of 

him night and day, so fresh and lovely, with 
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so much on her hands to give and he was so 
lonely, so hungry, so desolate, surely out of 
pity, she would listen to him. All this time 
there had been close companionship, great 
sjmapathy and tender care, one for the other, 
between them, but no word of love had been 
uttered. 

The gu-rs loneliness and her entirely un- 
protected position appealed to him. He had 
constituted himself her guardian : she was his 
honoured guest. 

She had come there suddenly in all her 
wonderful brightness to live close by hun 
without self -consciousness and without fear 
and he felt towards her as he might to a little 
white dove that had flown in and rested con- 
fidently on his landing. He had not liked 
so far to seem to take any advantage of his 
position, nor to alarm or frighten her out of 
her serenity. He had contented himself with 
doing every small service he could for her, 
helping her in all those hundred ways which 
their poor, struggling existences, led side by 
side, made possible. He had hoped so much 
too: hoped that he would make a good sale 
and then with money in hand he could ask 
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her — He dreamed of that bright future 
opening before him when his name would be 
known, of the great person who would buy a 
picture and so make him fashionable, a fu- 
ture she should share, but to-night he seemed 
roughly awakened from his pleasant dream 
to find starvation looking at them from not 
so far away. Marriage, future, success, all 
alike seemed impossible. Those were for 
happier mortals than themselves. For them 
there was nothing, nothing, but love, that 
remained. Let them snatch at that and get 
what short pleasure they could before they 
died and rotted in their miserable attics. 

The man was worn out with work and 
anxiety, light-headed, feverish. One crust of 
bread and some black coffee taken early in 
the morning, had been his total of food that 
day. For hours he had been exposed to cold, 
wet, disappointment and fatigue, and now 
going home the whole balance of his being 
was disturbed. His thoughts flew burning 
through his head, fever began to tinge them 
with strange colours. He walked on fast, 
tired and stifi* though he was. He was going 
home to her. Yes, she would be there, 
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bright, golden-haired, to meet him. He saw 
her in the glow of the fire, beautiful, perfect. 
Want had not touched her yet nor carved 
hollows in her cheeks. She would be waiting 
for hun. She would greet him with a smile. 
She would have no angry looks for his want 
of success. She always smiled and said 
" Poor Edgar " when he came back. She 
would smile and she would have tea ready 
for him and then they would sit together by 
the fire as they had done on many, many 
a dreary afternoon lately. But to-night it 
should be different. He would put his arms 
round her. He would draw her up to him- 
self. He would kiss her — ^kiss her on the lips 
and all round them there would be glory and 
light: they would forget everything, forget 
the morrow, for did not the night intervene ? 
And the night should give them pleasure and 
passion and joy. They would snatch that 
at least out of the very mouth of their de- 
vouring fate. 

Morality, scruples, bah, what did anything 
matter for them? Waiting! it was useless. 
They were waiting, it seemed, for the grave. 
Who was to be a censor or judge for them, 
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poor unknown waifs, stray straws floating 
neglected in this back eddy of London's 
dark stream? Nothing mattered except that 
they should grasp some joy before the 
wretched end came to their wretched lives. 
In this mood, reckless, despairing, yet keenly 
thrilled through and through by his passion, 
the man went on mechanically finding his 
way back without noting it, on the instinct of 
the wolf returning to his lair. To-night, to- 
night that should comJ)ensate for all! The 
remembrance of adversity, of misfortime, 
slipped from his mind, every thought in fact 
but that one that grew so large and bright it 
drove away every other from his brain, so as- 
tute is Nature in weaving that wondrous 
guttering web we caU desire upon her eternal 
looms. When she once hangs this before our 
eyes, blinded and dazzled we cannot see be- 
yond it, nor through it, nor above, nor below 
it, struggle as we may. We see only it. 

Edgar reached Spring Street, his heart 
beating, the blood racing through his head. 
" Irene,'* he called as he threw open his door. 
But she was not there. His fire was burn- 
ing, the kettle singing on it. His cloth was 
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laid. She had been there, thinking and 
working for him. 

He crossed the landing. 

Irene was sitting in her room alone. It 
was cold in the garret, but she had lighted 
neither fire nor candle. She sat on one of the 
stiff, rickety chairs, her elbows resting on her 
knees, her chin supported in her hands, gaz- 
ing down on the bare flooring that she saw 
no more than she felt the damp, cold, evil- 
smelling air. 

Beyond her vision stretched those golden 
plains of light in the soft flush of sunrise 
and far along down the whiteness of the 
Milky Way she saw the approaching chariot 
as when she had stood waiting there. Sitting 
silent, absorbed in herself in the chill dark- 
ness, she did not notice the door open nor 
hear Edgar come in. 

The utter wretchedness of the room, the ^ 

depressing dusk and cold struck to the man's 
heart, but it pleased him also. If he had 
nothing to offer, she had nothing to sacrifice. 
So he thought. He came up to her unno- 
ticed, bent over her and would have put his 
lips to her forehead, but Irene, suddenly 
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aware of his presence, started up with a half 
cry and stood away from him. 

" Darling, I am so sorry. I startled you,'' 
he said. The tone of his voice was different 
from that of friendship which she had al- 
ways heard from him. It had the warm, 
passionate expectancy of love in it and 
Irene recognized it. She hesitated a mo- 
ment in silence, then sat down on the other 
chair against the wall. 

" Yes, you startled me," she said gently. 

Edgar did not approach her but stood 
where he was, leaning his hands on the chah- 
from which she had risen. 

" I can't hear to see you sitting here alone 
in the cold and the dark, and I am all alone 
and it is cold and dark in my room too, be- 
cause you are not there. Irene, why should 
we go on like this, each alone? We should 
be so much happier together. I have been 
thinking of it all this evening. Come into 
my room, darling, come and stay with me, 
later we can marry." 

There was silence for a moment. Edgar 
stood there full of an eager intensity of 
longing, his heart beating almost in his 
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throat, waiting for that moment when he 
might spring forward and clasp her in his 
arms. Surely in a moment she would utter 
those words that permitted him I But she 
hesitated a long time, wrenching herself with 
difficulty out of her self-absorption and 
forcing herself to listen to and sympathize 
with another. 

" Edgar/* she said at last in a stifled tone, 
" I am so sorry, but you don't understand. 
I am married already." 

She heard the man gasp and the chair 
grind on the wood floor as his hands pressed 
down in a tighter grip on it. 

There was a long silence. She was hurt, 
worried. Love was no use to her. She re- 
gretted it being off'ered. It was too dark to 
see his face except as a white outline. She 
waited for him to speak. At last his voice 
came. 

" Married, Irene ? ** he said in the tone of 
a man startled out of some puzzling dream. 
" But why not have told me? Where is your 
husband? " 

" That I can't tell you and you must not 
question me about it," she said decisively. 
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" You wear no wedding ring! " 

The passion in him, his intense suffering, 
the fever burning in his veins, all combined 
to make his voice harsh, domineering, and 
the girl resented it. 

" That is surely my own business! " 

" You knew I took you for a young girl 1 
We talked over our past life togeflier, you 
told me of your engagement, that you'd 
broken it. You never mentioned your mar- 
riage.'' 

" No, I did not. No one knows it. As 
far as the world and other people go I am 
not married. Why was I bound to tell 
you? '' 

Edgar was silent, bewildered, confused, 
his reason seemed staggering like a drunken 
man, witiiin his brain. 

Suddenly he felt he could not answer her, 
could not speak, could not think any more 
for the moment. He must rest, must sit 
down somewhere. Without a word he 
turned away and went heavily into his own 
room. 

Irene sprang up and followed him. She 
saw he had sunk upon the chair next the 
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door, that his face was white and drawn and 
his eyes staring. 

She said nothing, but put the kettle fully 
on the flames and in a few minutes had a 
cup of tea ready, deftly and quickly made* 
She took it up to him where he sat and put 
her hand on his shoulder. 

" Poor Edgar,'* she said softly, " you look 
so ill. Drink this to please me. IVe made 
it for you." 

The man looked up at her, his eyes hun- 
gry with passion that overleapt the hunger 
for food. Bright, golden, beautiful she 
stood there, close to him, in his room. Mar- 
ried, unmarried, after all what did it matter ? 
She had hurt him, hiul; him, hurt him, mor- 
tally, but here they were together and ruin 
and death close by. It was no time for emo- 
tions, for refinements of feeling, for re- 
grets, for memories of the past. These were 
all for those who had a future. For them 
only Pleasure remained. 

He stretched out his hand and took the 
tea from her and drank it. She watched 
him tenderly as a mother does a sick and 
captious child. As the warmth of the re- 
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viving stimulant flowed through him he 
looked more natural. 

Now you must eat," she said delighted. 

I have everything ready here." She put 
an egg on the fire to hoil, going down on her 
knees on the hearth to make him some toast. 

The man watched her, fascinated, too 
physically tired to move. Irene did not ask 
him to. She pushed up the table to where he 
sat and laid out the food ready to his hand. 

" Now eat," she said, " and I will too, for 
I waited for you to come in that we might 
have tea together." 

Thus skilfully led on Edgar began to eat 
and the girl sat opposite him watching his 
face grow more rational, with delight. 
When they had finished Edgar got up 
stiflGly to wash the cups and saucers as was 
usual with them after every meal, but the 
girl would not let him. 

" I will take them to my room to wash," 
she said, clearing them off on to a tray, 
" while you change your clothes ; you are 
wet, steaming. It is dangerous for you to 
sit hke that. When you are ready I will 
come back and we can talk." 
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She took up the tray and went out. 

In half an hour she came back. Edgar 
had changed his clothes, his face and collar 
were clean, his hair smooth. His eyes were 
bright and full still of that fire she regretted 
to see there, but he looked and was master 
of himself. 

" Sit down,'* he said and put a chair for 
her, by his own, near the fire. 

In manner, in voice, it seemed to the girl he 
had suddenly grown older. It was so. Every 
shock, every disappointment, every grief, 
ages the human being by a term of years. 

She took her seat in the warm red light 
beside him. Now here she was, radiant, fair 
and smiling, just as he had seen her in his 
vision as he was coming home through the 
black wet night. But, ah I how different now 
might be the scene from what he had pic- 
tured! His own feelings too had changed. 
Passion, except perhaps in its grossest form, 
is after aU, a delicate thing; a word, a look, 
a gesture can dissipate it. His wild mood 
of an hour back had gone. 

" TeU me, Irene," he said first, " is your 
husband alive?" 
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Yes; 

" Do you love him? '* 

At this she turned towards him fully and 
the man almost started as she faced him in 
the crimson glow. Her eyes were so full of 
light, her brows lifted over them, her whole 
face smiled. 

" Yes, with all my heart and soul. I wor- 
ship him." 

Her breast heaved and she drew herself up 
in her chair. Surely it was a goddess he 
saw before him, crowned with gold. Her 
words went through him quivering and 
seemed hke a sword dividing his flesh. He 
paled and she saw his lips tremble with the 
pain of it. Still he persevered. The sword 
was in his breast now, what did it matter if 
those slim, white hands pressed it a little 
deeper? 

" Where he is, why you are alone? That 
you will not tell me ? " 

" No." 

" But you hope to rejoin him? " 

" Yes." 

" And you wish to remain faithful to him 
till you do?" 
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The girl whitened with resentment and 
would have risen to leave him, but some- 
thing in the savage misery of the man's face 
stopped her. 

" I would be burnt alive rather than be 
unfaithful to him in the smallest way," she 
said simply in return. 

There was no hope, no hope. Through all 
the chambers of his heart the knell rang 
heavily. Yet women sometimes lied and 
sometimes protested much, and yet. . . . 

" Now listen to me," he said, bending 
forward and speaking with that agony of 
personal feeling, that stress of passion that 
commands attention. 

" From the first moment you came to me 
I have loved you; to use your own word 
worshipped you, thought of you, dreamt of 
you, hoped and longed at last to win you. 
You told me much of yourself, yet never 
that you were not free. Your youth, many 
things, led me to think you were free. No 
other idea ever occurred to me. I cherished 
my dream of winning you, possessing you, 
jGiaking you happy for aU our lives. Then 
x)ming home to-night, do you know what I 
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thought? I realized that there might be no 
future for us, Irene, that we were here to- 
gether with death pretty close to us and that 
the present was what we had to think about, 
that we were wasting precious moments 
which might be all we had. Then do you 
know what I resolved? that I would take you 
in my arms and m each other we would for- 
get our miseries. To-night was to be a night 
of joy for us. Is this impossible now ? Oh, 
dearest, I love you, I want you, I am here 
beside you. Can you not give me a little 
happiness? You talk of your husband but 
you don't know if you will live to rejoin hiin 
— ^all is unreal and uncertain except just this 
moment and ourselves and the pleasure we 
could have — ^that no one can prevent nor 
take away from us: darling, speak to mel " 
He bent forward and would have taken her 
hand, biit the girl pushed her chair back 
from him. Her face was white and filled 
with distress. 

She saw that the quiet friend and pro- 
tector was gone: that she had, here, to deal 
.with a man excited by his own feelings, 
goaded by outside circumstances, a creature 
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full of pain, and desperate revolt against 
it. The great vertical vein in the middle of 
his forehead, which was ordinarily not visi- 
ble at all in his face, had swelled and now 
stood out as a thick cord. The skin gener- 
ally so pale was suffused and thickened with 
a dusky flush. His whole expression was 
one of intense suffering and she saw he held 
control over himself with difficulty. What 
to say, what to do, how to hurt him least, 
she did not know. She sat drawn together 
on her chau- and silent. 

" Speak to me, say something. Irene dar- 
Ung, is it impossible?'^ His burning eyes 
sought hers: his hot breath just touched her 
cheek. 

" Quite, quite impossible : absolutely," she 
murmured. 

" Why? from your own feelings? " 

" Yes, and " 

"And what?" He had seized both her 
hands by the wrists and held them so that 
she could not move ; her head she had turned 
from him. Exquisite, perfect, all golden, 
her neck pearl white, her cheek rose with the 
black lashes against it. She maddened him 
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with the sight of her and it was all for an- 
other, not for hun. 

" I could not do anything against him," 
she added, "and besides that, Edgar — " 
She stopped again. 

" Go on, for God's sake, go on, speak! " 

" I am awaiting his child, — about five 
months more — " 

The man dropped her hands and sat star- 
ing at her f oi^ a second. 

" Edgar, I am so sorry — " she faltered. 

But he stopped her. 

" Go, go away from me," he said rising. 
" I feel I could kiU you." 

Irene rose, too, and moved to the door. 

Her instincts told her there are moments 
when a woman can do nothing with a man 
except leave him and in silence, moments 
when the softest word falls like gun-powder 
upon flame. She went out, closing the door 
soundlessly behind her, and across to her 
own room. It was cold and very dark, seem- 
ing colder and darker from contrast with the 
warm glow in which she had been sitting. 
She noticed it very little, however. She shut 
her door and then crossed to her window and 
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put it open. The rain had cleared the air 
and the whole sky above was bright, span- 
gled gloriously, with stars. Irene leant her 
arms on the sill and looked up, up through 
the darkness to the light, the world and the 
passions of men, forgotten. 

Edgar, left in his room, sat motionless at 
his table, his head supported in his hands, his 
eyes closed, passing through that hell of 
emotion that the human being suffers, when 
a long cherished desire, something thought 
over and nursed by hope and tender reflec- 
tions, something that has been growing for 
months within him, flourishing imder loving 
care, is suddenly torn up by the roots, vio- 
lently, ruthlessly, without preparation, with- 
out time for mind or body to accustom them- 
selves to its loss. He could hardly be said to 
think, he felt rather: felt horribty: «.d his 
mind ran back savagely, spasmodically, over 
the past few weeks. So she had not cared, 
not in the very least for him, all that time! 
Her sweetness, her sympathy, her smiles had 
meant nothing. All the time she was dream- 
ing, thinking, of another I Wholly devoted, 
consecrated to another 1 He remembered he 
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had sometimes wondered at her calmness, her 
entire ease with him, that sort of serenity 
which nothing seemed to mar or disturb, and 
he had attributed it to her innocence, her 
youth, the sweet child-like calm of the virgin 
who has never been awakened 1 What a fool 
he had been ! 

But had he? Was not his belief natural, 
justified? Why had she not told him? It 
was that that angered him so. 

Then he fell into a reverie, in which his 
anger sank forgotten. He thought of all 
those things he loved her for— that hair like 
gold silk, that light-filled smile, that skin of 
piu'e pearl, whiter than the most delicate 
flower; of the whole gracious, wonderful, 
supple body that he had thought that night 
to hold in his arms; and the blood raged 
through his veins, till his head seemed burst- 
ing and his heart breaking and all his frame 
with it, as he sat there. 

Hour after hour went by and the man 
never moved. Fire and lamp alike went out 
and he noticed neither. 

Towards morning a calmer mood came 
over him and he began to think how he 
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should meet the new situation, adjust him- 
self to the facts now he knew them. 

Should he leave here and seek out another 
lonely hole in which to lay his head? The 
girl had husband and child. He was not 
wanted. Then the thought came of her lone- 
liness, her precarious position, her coming 
trial. Could he leave her quite alone? What 
was this husband — ^no letter, no word, no 
sign had come from him. Did Irene herself 
know whether he were alive or dead ? Should 
he, Edgar, not stay with her, help her, pro- 
tect her, and then afterwards — ^in the length 
of time, might she not after all be his ? The 
vicissitudes of human life are so great, the 
changes in the human heart so mysterious- 
no man can say that the sorrow of to-day 
may not be the matrix of to-morrow's joy, 
nor that the joy and love of the present hour 
shall not be parents of the next one's grief 
and hate. Besides, ignoble motive that so 
often inspires man, nothing better was of- 
fered him. Irene had become his all. Los- 
ing her, he simply lost everything. In hi^ 
utter loneliness he clung to her. Un- 
wanted, useless to all the world, here he 
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could be of use, some at least, to her. Home- 
less, these attics with their living presence of 
the woman in them had become his home. 

Haggard and pallid, the next morning he 
stood at her door which she opened at his 
knock. 

" I have come to say how sorry I am for 
my violence last night, you must forgive 
me, Irene/^ 

" Edgar dear,'* she said impulsively, " I 
have nothing to forgive. I am only so sorry 
— ^you can't think — ^about it all." 

He took her hand very gently and 
kissed it. 

" Tell me, do you expect to hear from 
your husband or to obtain any assistance 
from him? When the child comes what are 
you going to do?" 

" No, I expect nothing, no help of any 
kind," Irene answered quickly. " I must 
keep myself somehow, and I must get 
enough for the child too, when it comes. 
But surely, we shall have some luck, be able 
to get something soon, shan't we? " 

At her quiet coupling of them together 
in that word " we," at her implied confidence 
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that they were to remain united in their 
trials, the blood swept across his pale, tired 
face. At her negation of his suggestion of 
others' help, his heart beat with pleasure. 

"You like my being here?" he said 
abruptly. " You wish me to stay with you, 
like this?" 

"Oh, yes! "she exclaimed. "Why? Do 
you wish to go? Of course I would not ask 
you to stay if you did. But I should miss 
you, if you left me." 

" I shall stay then," he said, decisively. " I 
am going out now to see what there is in 
store for me. Good-bye." 

He smiled and went on down the stairs. 
Irene felt it was not the same ardent smile 
of earlier days and understood why it had 
changed. No matter: she was glad that he 
knew now; and glad too he was going to 
stay with her. 
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CHAPTER VI 

ANOTHER weary lapse of waiting and 
hoping and economizing passed, and 
then an extraordinary thing happened. 

Irene received one morning the acknowl- 
edgment of a manuscript she had left with a 
publisher six weeks previously. Not only 
was this business-like promptness of reply 
in itself remarkable, but a line was added in 
ink to the type-written letter, " I should lijke 
to see you. Please call at four, Wednesday 
afternoon." 

In a state of pleased excitement Irene 
crossed the landing, letter in hand, and 
knocked at Edgar's door. Surely this must 
mean an acceptance of her work, she 
thought. 

The simple Arcadian relations between 
these two remained outwardly as they 
had been from the first. 

For the man, all was changed and for the 
worse in every way. 
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At his mechanical " Come in " Irene en- 
tered. " Look at this," she said, handing 
him the letter as he glanced up from a pic- 
ture he was re-mounting on to a fresh mount. 

" Is not this hopeful? " 

Sdgar took the letter from her and read 
it. Then he knitted his brows. 

" Hobbs 1 " he muttered. " I didn't know 
you'd tried Hobbs. I'd almost rather it had 
been anyone else. However, go by all means 
and find out what he wants." 

Irene pressed him as to why he disUked 
Hobbs, but Edgar only muttered something 
indistinctly of which she did not catch the 
drift, and thinking he was busy with his 
work she left him. In the afternoon she 
started out bright with hope to walk, as a 
matter of economy, for not even a penny 
could she spare; and after an hour, as the 
clock struck four, found herself at the great 
Hobbs'. 

She was shewn upstairs into a large, com- 
fortable room where a fire biu'nt cheerily. 
The publisher, a huge fat man, sat in an arm- 
chair by it, and did not trouble to rise as she 
came in. " Sit down," he said, airily with a 
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wave of his hand, and Irene sat down on a 
high chair, some distance from him. 

He looked at her affably, paternally, at 
first; then with keener interest as her great 
radiant eyes gazed back at him across the 
dim, foggy light of the room. 

" Turn your chair a little more round,'* he 
said and as she did so, bringing her face di- 
rectly opposite the window, he studied it 
closely in silence as one might a picture one 
was going to buy. 

" Have you read the manuscript? " she 
said coldly, after a second of this scrutiny. 

" The manuscript? Oh yes, extraordina- 
rily clever. Not your own, of course? " 

Irene remembering the truth and yet the 
impossibility of explaining it, coloiu'ed vio- 
lently for a moment, then the flush died and 
she answered calmly. 

" Certainly it is my own." 

" Ah! extraordinary, very," remarked the 
big man, staring at the young face. Then 
he took the roll of MS. off the office table at 
his elbow and began twisting it in his large 
fat hands. 

" Very clever. The work of a genius, but 
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quite impossible to publish it. It's no use to 
us/' and he flung it on the table again in her 
direction. 

Irene rose, white to the lips. This was 
what Edgar had saidl and if it were true, if 
no pne wanted her work, if it were refused 
everywhere, what could she do? How could 
she possibly find money to live imtil — 
until. . . . She might not be able to live, 
not able to win that wondrous guerdon of the 
skies. 

The shining heavens she always felt so 
near above her suddenly seemed closed 
against her. She almost reeled against the 
heavy taUe. She was sick and cold and ex- 
hausted and the sudden fear of loss of the 
tremendous stake for which she was playing, 
nearly overcame her. 

She gathered all her strength with an 
effort. 

" Will you tell me why you refuse it, if 
you think it so good?" she asked quietly, 
lifting the roll from where he had flung it. 

" Oh, much too strong, too real, too life- 
like for the English public. They want 
every book to be fit for the girl of sixteen 
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to read. I couldn't recommend that you 
know for schools, he, he! '^ and the big man 
laughed roimdly. 

" But I am only seventeen and a half, and 
I have written it," protested Irene. 

At this the publisher only shrugged his 
shoulders and stared. 

" I couldn't recommend it to schools," he 
repeated again, with the unction of one who 
has got a good joke. 

" But surely Art and literatiu'e is not to 
be kept down to the standard of the school- 
room; look at sculpture, would an artist be 
prevented from making a beautiful group 
of Mars and Venus, because it was not suited 
to a girl's school-room? 

" It's absurd. Give to the school-room 
what is suited to it and to the world what is 
suited for the world. Don't you think so? " 

" Oh, yes, of course, of course," returned 
the publisher pleasantly and eyeing her 
closely. " But we have no Art, and no lit- 
erature in England, we have only the school- 
room. We English like that. Bread and 
milk for everyone, young and old alike, and 
no Art, on any account. ' Nasty immoral 
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thing. Art/ says the average Briton, *like 
Wagner's music, ought to be put down, he, 
he I ' " and the big man laughed again, slap- 
ping his knee and letting his eyes rest on 
a hole in her glove. 

There was a pause for a moment, as Irene 
stood silent, trying to follow him. The Ught 
sank lower outside, in the leaden, muffing 
fog. 

Then the man got up and approached her. 
" Are you very much in need of money? ** 
he asked, coming up close to her and the girl 
was dimly conscious of a change in his voice. 

" Yes, very,*' she said at once, hoping he 
might be going to suggest some business 
arrangement for the MS. after all. 

" You would have sold me that MS. had 
I wished it, or at least the rights? " he added 
quickly, seeing she made a movement of 
negation. 

" Yes, the right to publish. I am very 
much in need of some money." 

The big man turned suddenly to the table, 
drew out his cheque-book, took his pen, 
dipped it in the ink, and then turned to her. 
" You shall give me one kiss instead, dar- 
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ling," he said, "and then I'll write this 
cheque for you for whatever sum you like/' 

" That sounds well," he thought, " and 
she's not likely to say too much, if she does 
I'll get out of it." 

Irene stepped back from him, as one steps 
suddenly from a danger in one's path. 

" That is absolutely impossible," she an- 
swered and went towards the door. 

The man at the table swung roimd in his 
chair. 

" Why? " he said roughly, with a savage 
flush on his face; " now don't be silly.'* He 
stopped to scribble hastily the filling-in of 
the cheque, then got up, passed her to the 
door, and locked it. "Don't be a goose. 
You say you want money, here it is, here's 
your cheque, twenty pounds." He held it 
out to her and as she would not take it thrust 
it into her hand. " Now give me a nice kiss, 
where's the harm? " 

He stood with his back to the door looking 
down upon her from his great massive 
height. For one moment the pressure of her 
own need was so great and so present to her 
mind that the thought flashed through her: 
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here is one solution, take the money and give 
the kiss. Why should she consider him? It 
was, perhaps, her life, with its tremendous 
issues, against his. Then her better nature 
conquered. 

" It would kill you,^^ she said, her lips 
white, " that is the harm." 

The genial publisher, after a moment's 
gasp of surprise, went into a fit of laughter. 

" Well, you are the funniest little girl I 
ever saw ! Kill me! that's a good joke ! Well, 
I'll risk it; come now, I am ready to die." 
He made a movement towards her, but Irene 
drew still farther back towards the window, 
her eyes alight with anger. 
Are you afraid of me? " 
No," she answered, " not of you, but for 
you I I warn you not to come near ma Open 
that door." 

The man wondered if she had a revolver 
or dagger concealed about her, and paused 
irresolute. A strange sensation seemed com- 
ing over him, a difficulty of breathing and 
movement. It flashed upon him for a sec- 
ond, the gas must be escaping somewhere in 

the oflSce. 
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" Open the door," Irene repeated, and im- 
pelled by a curious feeling the man turned 
slowly and unlocked it. She walked over 
to it. 

" Give me back my cheque, please," he 
said as she approached. 

" I have not got it," she said. 

As she had not taken it, it had slipped be- 
tween them unnoticed to the floor. 

The man's eyes caught it lying white on 
the ground in the dusk, and he stooped to 
pick it up. He put it on the fire. 

" You're a little fool," he muttered. 

Irene made no answer. She walked past 
him, out of the room, down the stairs. 

When she reached home she found Edgar 
had arrived before her. There was a fire 
burning in her room and it looked neat and 
cleared up. He had evidently been working 
for her return. The table was laid with clean 
plates, but there was nothing in the form of 
food on it. 

He sprang up to greet her as she entered 
and his eyes fell at once on the packet she 
carried. His face lengthened and grew hag- 
gard. 
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" Rejected? " he said, gloomily, " I 
thought so, it's much too good for them." 

Irene laid down the packet on a chair and 
then crossed to the fire in silence. " It is very 
good of you to have made it all so nice," she 
said sitting down, and stretching her hands 
to the fire. 

" You thought we would have supper to- 
•gether? " she said questioningly, glancing at 
the table laid for two. 

Yes. But there's nothing to eat ! " 
You said you had a shilling. . . ." 
So I had, but I thought you would most 
likely get something from Hobbs, and that 
then you would buy the things for supper on 
your way back, and it was so f reezingly cold 
in here I thought you must have a fire, so I 
spent the shilling in coal." 

" Poor Edgar 1 " she said softly looking at 
him with a smile. She had taken off her hat 
and the light fell full on her gold hair, turn- 
ing it into a halo round her head. The man 
looked at her with the deepest delight, as 
if the mere sight of her compensated him 
for everything. 

" Isn't there anything left? " she asked. 
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" Not a scrap, but I'll go now and pawn 
this. I waited till you came back because I 
did not want to do it if it were not neces- 
sary." 

He took up a little roll as he spoke. Irene 
knew it was his waistcoat. 

"Or this? Wouldn't this be better?" 
She turned to a cloak of her own hanging 
on the wall behind her as she spoke and held 
it out. 

" No, no, keep that," he returned. " I'll 
be back in a minute." 

" I'd rather you took the cloak, I feel it 
was my fault that I have not brought back 
anything. I could have got twenty pounds 
from Hobbs this afternoon." 

Edgar stopped half way to the door, 

" You could? " 

" Yes, if I would have kissed him." 

"And you refused?" There was the 
blankest, most intense wonder in his tones. 

" Well, wouldn't you want me to? " 

" But you are starving ! I know I would 
kiss a woman for twenty pounds ! " 

Twenty pounds! why, the girl must be 
quite mad. Twenty pounds! it would have 
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kept her for forty weeks, seen her over the 
time of her trouble, been her absolute sal- 
vation, 

"Yes, but Edgar, would you murder a 
man for twenty pounds, if you were 
starving? " 

" No, I hope not, of course, but that's so 
different." 

" It's the same thing," Irene answered, 
looking into the fire. 

The man thought she alluded to the differ- 
ent law of chastity for man and woman, that 
she meant it would be as bad for a woman 
to kiss as a man to murder, for money. 

And being very disappointed, frightfully 
anxious and exceedingly hungry, he was in 
no mood to appreci«ite very fine points in 
ethics. 

" Well, I'll be back in a minute," he said 
merely with a little chill in his voice, and 
went out. 

Little fool! That was just what he had 
anticipated from Hobbs, that at least the 
girl's beauty would win something from him 
and now she had played her cards like this! 

He would have been the last to counsel any 
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serious concession on her part, but a man will 
pay for a kiss from a woman like that ; and 
a kiss when one is face to face with starva- 
tion! 

By this time he had reached the pawn shop 
with his waistcoat and when he had realized 
ninepence on that useful article, he directed 
his energies towards marketing for supper. 
A large loaf for threepence, a pennyworth 
of butter, a pennyworth of tea, of milk, of 
sugar, and twopennyworth of bacon, these 
he thought would represent the most judi- 
cious outlay and with these secured at last, 
he hurried back. 

It was a very silent meal — ^their supper : a 
terrible anxiety pressed upon them both and 
to the man's feelings was added that of an- 
noyance at the girl's folly, as he thought it. 
She felt he was angered and regretted hav- 
ing told him more than that the MS. was re- 
jected. 

Just as they were parting for the night, 
she said: " I am sorry you are angry with me 
about Hobbs. If you quite tmderstood 
everything I know you would think I was 
right in refusing." 
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Edgar coloured. 

" I am not angry, only frightfully anx- 
ious. Of course a woman must act about 
those things as her own feelings dictate. 
Good-night, dear." 

Irene sighed as he closed the door, and 
flung herself on her bed, the tears of weak- 
ness and depression forcing themselves 
through her lids. How wretched this all 
was ! When and how would it end? Would 
they really starve ? Better than that it would 
be to let one of these men sacrifice their lives 
and accept the money they offered for the 
caress which would destroy them. Yet her 
whole being revolted instinctively from the 
mere thought. But why? she asked herself 
and her reason said why? too. This man she 
had interviewed to-day, did he care in the least 
that she might be starving, dying? Would 
he give her a shilling out of his own wealth 
and comfort to save her from death? Ap- 
parently not. Then why was she forced to 
consider him and preserve his life, perhaps, 
at the cost of her own? Yet she was forced. 
She knew she could not do this thing. The 
problem that faces every honourable person 
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in their contact Mdth the world came home 
to her now. 

Wearied at last with thinking over it re- 
sentfully she f eU asleep. 

About noon the next day, Edgar knocked 
at the door and then came into her room 
with a different expression on his face from 
the one he had worn now for weeks past. 

" Found something at last ! " he said. 

The girl sprang up and came towards him. 

" Oh, Edgar, I am so glad! YouVe sold 
a picture?" 

He shook his head. 

" YouVe got an order to paint some- 
thing?" 

" No such good luck," he answered 
grimly, " but IVe got a job. Carter has en- 
gaged me to carry out his pictures, he likes 
them delivered by hand you know." 

Irene gazed blankly at him for a moment. 
Then she sat down at the table suddenly, put 
her head on her hands and burst into tears. 
Edgar came up to her and put his hand on 
her shoulder. 

" Why! dear little girl, what's the matter? 
You ought to be glad. I am : lots of things 
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worse might have been offered me. There's 
no disgrace in carrying round pictures." 

" No, I know/' mimnured Irene through 
her tears, " but it does seem so hard. You, 
with all your talents and when you have 
all those beautiful things to sell, to work for 
a man like Carter and tramp about in the 
wet and cold all day delivering his miserable 
pictures — a really great artist like you I " 

" It won't make me any less great," he 
returned laughing, " and think of the rehef 
of it — ^regular work, regular money coming 
in I If you knew what I have gone through 
lately, Irene, when it seemed really as if we 
should starve here! I just jumped at Car- 
ter's offer! He was quite amused." 

" I should think sol " returned Irene, full 
of indignation for him, as her quick fancy 
painted him shouldering heavy parcels and 
walking with them through wind and rain — 
work which the commonest, most ignorant 
loafer in the streets could have done. 

The practical benefit that appealed so 
keenly to the man's mind failed to comfort 
her. 

" You mustn't cry for me," he said softly 
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touching her hair, greatly moved by her 
tears. *' You are spoiling those darling blue 
eyes that I love so much. You must feel 
glad. Think, fifteen shillings a week ! there's 
all the difference between that and nothing ! '' 

Irene was silent. She was thinking, yes, 
fifteen shillings for onCj for himself, would 
have given him comparative comfort, but 
divided. ... In this way he would be 
keeping her. Then money gained by this 
hard, ignominious labour that she hated for 
him, she was going to share. Her distress 
deepened. 

" Fifteen shillings is little, of course," 
Edgar continued musingly, " because we 
have to pay so much out of it for rent. I 
was wondering, Irene, if it were possi- 
ble . . . if you would consent . . ." He 
hesitated. 

* 

She raised her head and looked at him. 
"Yes?— what?" 

" Well, if we could give up one of these 
rooms, we should save five shillings. Even 
though this woman did reduce them for us, 
we still pay ten shillings a week between us. 
If I hung a screen up from ceiling to floor 
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and made two rooms practically of it, do you 
think we could share one? " 

A look of extreme distress came across the 
girl's face. She saw the value of the propo- 
sition at once — a third of their weekly in- 
come — his weekly income — saved. Five shil- 
lings a week for food for the two of them 
meant constant hunger, ten shiUings for the 
food meant comparatively plenty. It was 
terrible to be thrown upon this man's care, to 
be kept like this by him and still to refuse 
him everytWng, Jd yet . . . «.d yet she 
could not do this, surely. To what extremes 
poverty will push the poor I A man like Ed- 
gar in the streets, delivering goods like a 
common porter, a girl like herself sharing 
for mere economy his room! Could she? 
ought she to do this? 

The questioning agony and distress were 
so brightly reflected in her face that the man 
himself answered for her. 

" There! do not worry yourself, Irene — 

if you feel like that about it, you must not 

do it. We must get on as we can on the five 

shillings ; " then a thought struck him and he 

added suddenly: 
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" You trust me, don't you? You know I 
had no other thought in asking you except 
the saving for us both. You know if you 
came there I would never disturb you . . ? " 

Irene looked at him. She was quite white 
and her eyes wide and dark with suffering. 
" Yes, I am quite sure," she said in a low 
tone. " I do trust you entirely.'' 

" That's settled then," he returned lightly ; 
" now I am going out to market to spend 
largely! I made old Carter pay me half in 
advance, look here, seven and ninepence," — 
he drew out the silver and showed it to her 
laughing. Then he picked up his hat and 
went out. She heard him whistling as he 
went downstairs. 

The girl felt herself suddenly small and 
mean. He had accepted so cheerfully work 
for himself which was derogatory because it 
would benefit them both, because it was a 
necessity : but when he had suggested some- 
thing equally beneficial, equally necessary 
that she could do, she had refused ! to please 
her own sense of dignity, her own scruples, 
her own instincts. But in her position had 

she a right to any of these? 
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No, she thought not : she would accept his 
proposition. What right had she to consider 
her own feelings and force him to spend his 
money on her room instead of his own food? 
None that she could see, and she determined 
when he came back to tell him she would as- 
sent to his idea. 

" The outer form is nothing after all," she 
mused, " though we are side by side in the 
same room, we are no nearer if our minds 
are unchanged, than if we have two doors 
locked^ between us." 

However as it chanced the sacrifice was 
not demanded of her. The luck of these two 
had changed: not brilliantly it must be ad- 
mitted, but still it had turned. Just as the 
girl was going to light the fire a letter was 
flung in at the door and she paused to read it. 

Dear Madam : 

As we recently informed you on return- 
ing your MS. we consider the book as a 
whole unfit for publication. If, however, 
you would care to let us have poems 3, 7 and 
13, we would pay you £7 10 for the three 
and publish them in Maynard's Magazine. 

" Yours faithfully, 

" Maynabd Ltd.^^ 
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When Edgar came back at five, he found 
her radiant. 

^' Edgar," she said at once, " when you'd 
gone I thought over what you had said, and 
I felt I had been so mean and selfish I made 
up my mind to do as you wished, but I got 
this letter just now and I have written to 
accept. Seven pounds ten! Oh! that will 
make us comfortable with what you have for 
quite a time, won't it? " 

" I should think so! " he returned, glanc- 
ing through the letter. " What luck ! Well, 
darling, we are having some good fortune 
at last ! Do you want me to post the letter ? " 

" Yes, if you don't mind, while I lay the 
table ; be quick back." 

He ran downstairs with the letter, and she 
turned her attention to opening the various 
parcels he had brought in, and moved about 
the attic singing. When Edgar came back 
they had supper together and compared 
notes joyously. Their luck had certainly 
turned, and Edgar told her how a man at 
whose house he had left a picture had tipped 
him a shilUng and said : " Poor fellow, you 
look cold, buy yom-self a glass of beer." 
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He told the story with a careless gaiety of 
the true patrician who knows the quality of 
his blood can never be impaired by honest 
work and is not afraid of it. 

After this life went on for them a little 
more smoothly. They were exceedingly 
careful, frugal almost to fasting and while 
the man worked continually and cheerfully 
at his uncongenial employment, Irene went 
on sendmg her verse to different quarters, 
and writing more. The winter melted away 
gradually into a cold and cheerless spring. 

One morning before Edgar had left for 
his work the girl came into his room and 
after her usual greeting said abruptly: - 1 
should like to leave these rooms and find new 
ones somewhere: can we do that? " 

The man looked up and her appearance 
struck him. She seemed glorious in her vi- 
tality, full of redundant life, and her breast 
under her plain black dress was that of a 
goddess. He understood instantly her re- 
quest and the reason for it. He rose and 
went over to her. 

"Yes. I think we should go," he said 
gently. "I have been thinking of it. I 
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was only waiting till you yourself suggested 
it. And for these next few months will you 
not take my name and wear a wedding ring? 
Look here, I have got one for you. When 
we go to these new rooms let us go as Mr. 
and Mrs. Ashley; it would be so much 
better." 

He had drawn out of his pocket a slim cir- 
clet of gold and tried to take her hand to 
put it on. She would not let him, however, 
and turned away to the window. 

"I don't think I can do that," she said 
doubtfully. " Sin-ely that would not win 
his approval," she thought, " to even nomi- 
nally give herself to another and accept his 
name." It seemed to give him some right 
over the child, over herself. The idea re- 
pelled her. 

" It is only a form," the man said, " but I 
think a necessary one. If you object to myj 
name," he added bitterly, "take another, 
take anyone, but you must go as a married 
woman." 

How he loved her, how he wanted her, how! 
all those desires he had tried so hard to re- 
press, to forget lately, surged over him, as he 
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watched her standing there! Would his re- 
ward ever come, he wondered, would she ever 
belong to him? 

" Can you not find the rooms and then we 
can decide, . . ? " Irene asked in a trou- 
bled tone. 

" I can find some other rooms and take 
them, yes,'' he answered, "but I want to 
know whom I am to take them for, if for 
my wife or sister or what. We have to tell 
some lie, Irene, it's for you to say what it is 
to be." 

There was a long silence and then at last 
she said, "Well, take two rooms, one for 
yourself and one for an acquaintance — ^Mrs. 
Brent — ^that is my own name. I can't use 
yours." 

As you please," said Edgar coldly, 
that may go down with the people or it 
may not, I can try. Will you have this 
ring? " Something in the tone, in its con- 
cealed pain, touched the girl. She turned 
round suddenly and came up to him. 

" Yes," she exclaimed, catching his hand 
and lifting it to her breast and holding it 
there, " I am so grateful to you for every- 
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thing, for thinking of it, for getting it. You 
are so very good to me I " 

She was close to him and her ardent eyes 
looked up, full of warm light, to his face, his 
hand was pressed hard against her soft quick 
breathing bosom, the light behind her caught 
on her hair and the down of her cheek. 

The unexpected caress, the sudden warmth 
of her tone, were almost too much for his self- 
control; his whole being leapt up against the 
restraint he always put upon himself, as the 
lion throws itself against the h-on bars of 
its cage. 

Irene looking up, saw he had grown quite 
white. He slipped the ring silently into her 
hand. Then he drew away from her, took up 
his hat, and went out of the room and down 
stairs to find their new shelter. 

His heart was beating wildly with de- 
lighted hope. 
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VT'ES, I do really want you to go. It 
^ would seem such a pity for you not to 
accept this, it may lead to something else.'* 

They were sitting in their new rooms, her 
room, which being the larger and better one 
they habitually used most as their sitting 
room. High up at the top of the house it 
had a fairly large window from which one 
could look away and away over the sea of 
London roofs to the southwest where Nature 
paints constantly more beautiful pictures 
than any ever executed by the hand of man: 
yet to which few of the passers by below in 
the dreary streets trouble to raise their eyes. 

It was a Friday, late in the afternoon of a 
very cold and chilling April: so cold that a 
fire burned in the grate and threw its warm 
ruddy light over their figures seated opposite 
each other. 

Edgar had taken two rooms in Haddon 
Street, a quiet, dull respectable poor thor- 
oughfare like thousands of others in Lon- 
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don, where he could get them cheap, and also 
secure that window facing the glorious 
southwest that they both loved. 

For the girl, now that she could go out 
less, and less, this window was everything. 
It was an excitement, interest, occupation, 
amusement to her to sit there ^azin^ out at 
the ever-chaBging sky and at ^ght on fine 
nights, they would put out their smoky can- 
dles, open the panes wide and draw up their 
chairs close to the sill to look at the stars as 
the wealthy draw theirs forward in their 
opera box, to look towards the brilliant stage. 

At such times Edgar would seek her hand 
and draw it into his and she would sometimes 
lean against him a very little and let her 
head rest upon his shoulder, for though her 
soul was far away lost amongst those stars 
they gazed at, his was full of hope and long- 
ing, wholly concentrated on her. 

So the time had slipped past them for 
many weeks and the girl waited in an abso- 
lutely silent patience which amazed the man, 
who could see well enough that she was suf- 
fering and who was accustomed to think of 

women as beautiful but strengthless beings, 
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wanting in fortitude and self-control. Irene 
had determined within herself that whatever 
she suffered, however much she longed for 
sympathy and consolation, she would not 
burden Edgar with complaints. 

" It has nothing to do with him. I have no 
right to worry him with my troubles," she 
thought; "besides, talking of it does no 
good; " and it was always a sweet and smil- 
Ig, if a white and strained face that she 
turned to him when he came back to her, 
after hours that she had spent in lonely pain. 
Only once had he known her self-conunand 
give way and that was when both of them 
had been without food for a day and a half. 
She came to him as he sat finishing a picture 
in his room. 

" Edgar, do get me something to eat! I 
am so fearfully, so horribly hungry." He 
looked up at her. Her face was the colour 
of ashes, her eyes wild, wolf -like, terrible to 
look at. " I would not ask you for myself, 
but I am so afraid it will injure the child," 
she added in a low tone : her eyes filled with 
tears and she twisted her hands together in 
agony. 
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Edgar, like most men, easily touched by 
patient physical suffering in the woman they 
love, though often so strangely indifferent 
to the far greater mental torture they some- 
times inflict on her, sprang to his feet, 
caught up one of his finished sketches and 
went out without a word. 

The picture was worth five guineas, he 
sold it to a dealer for five shillings, a man 
who never bought pictures, but saw here such 
a tremendous margin of possible profit that 
he was moved to help his fellow-creature in 
distress and take it. 

Edgar came back with food for her, and 
Irene fell weeping into his arms, begging 
him to forgive her and reproaching herself 
for being so weak and selfish. 

Greatly moved the man soothed and com- 
forted her, pressing his lips to her soft, 
bright hair and feeling indeed that he would 
sell all his pictures on such terms to be so 
thanked in return. 

But it was only that once. Never again, 
no matter what she suffered, did she open 
her lips in complaint or appeal. Lately 
things had gone fairly well with them. Car- 
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ter's fifteen shillings came in regularly and 
with her httle sum from the magazine just 
sufficed them. Another offer to Edgar had 
now come in and it was this they were dis- 
cussing as they sat opposite each other in the 
firelight. 

He had been invited to go down into the 
country from Saturday to Monday to make 
a sketch of a house recently acquired by a 
wealthy manufacturer. He was to have 
twenty pounds and all his expenses paid if 
his work gave satisfaction. 

Irene was urging him to accept, i^dgar, 
oppressed, nervous, restless, was reluctant to 
do so. 

"But, Irene, will it happen while I 
am away? " he burst out passionately. " I 
would rather have done anything than leave 
you alone just now.'' 

Nothing will happen," she returned; 

and if it should, I must go through it as 
well as I can. You must go, Edgar. You 
have no choice. The money is so important 
and not only that, but you see the opening, 
the introduction to a man like that is invalu- 
able. I should be simply wretched, miser- 
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able, if you gave it up for me. The worry 
of thinking you had done so would make me 
ill, dearest. I wish you to go. You must." 

She spoke with the utmost effort, forcing 
herself to every word, for a wild terror was 
gripping and shaking her heart. Only that 
morning she had it on her lips to tell him 
that the time of waiting was all accomplished 
and that she would have to face the struggle 
between life and death within the next few 
days, but he had come back with this new 
suggestion, flushed, excited, interested, and 
she had instantly locked her lips on her own 
news, realizing how much this offer meant 
to him and determined that he should not 
sacrifice himself for her and refuse it for her 
sake. 

She felt full of simple human weakness 
and hated herself for it. She felt she clung 
to him desperately, longed for him to stay, to 
be with her. When he left, when he had 
actually gone from her, away even from 
London, how the loneliness would close 
round her! She knew she could not expect 
any help from any other quarter. The gods 
forsake the dying and that radiant, glorious 
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Ijeing she loved would never come to her sick 
bed or soothe an hour of pain. To be per- 
fect, immortal, like him was the sole way to 
see the Sun God. For the suffering of the 
clay, only the clay has pity. But it was her 
lot and hers alone. She had no right to drag 
this man into it and she would not. 

" You are to answer that at once," she said 
smiling, " and say you wiU be down there to- 
morrow morning," and she rose to find the 
paper and pen for him. 

Edgar watched her anxiously and some- 
thing struck him about her gait and move- 
ments. He sprang up and came close to her. 
" Irene, darling, don't send me away from 
you ; it is not safe to leave you alone, let me 
stay." 

Irene turned and took his hand and 
kissed it. 

" You are very good, very unselfish," she 

mimnured back, " but you must go. It is 

your plain duty. If you put it off or make 

any excuses the man may get some one else 

to do it for him; besides. Carter put himself 

out to get this work for you and if you don't 

take it, he will be offended too." 
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She put the writing materials before him, 
and lighted the candles. Edgar wrote his 
acceptance. 

" Now go and post it," she said softly, and 
he went out. 

When he came back there was a light in 
both rooms, and he found she had packed up 
his little suit-case for him and put together 
all the painting materials he would want to 
take with him. 

That night, the girl could not sleep at all ; 
wandering pains ran over her body and 
coursed up and down her limbs filling her 
with apprehension, A new anxiety now 
grew up in her above all the others. If she 
showed any sign of indisposition before he 
started, she knew he would not go and per- 
haps a life's opening, a life's chance would 
be closed to him. 

She only hoped and trusted that no pain 
would come upon her so great that she could 
not conceal it while he was still there. The 
next day she rose white and blanched look- 
ing, with a frightened look in the eyes she 
could not throw out of them, though she kept 
her lips smiling; her body however seemed 
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quiescent and under her control and she was 
able to send Edgar off at twelve o'clock in 
good spuits and made confident by her 
repeated encouragement and reassurance. 
Then she sat down in the empty rooms alone, 
except for those two grim companions Fear 
and Pain. The day was cold, as only Spring 
in England can be, but very bright with sim 
between the constant hail and rain showers. 
In the country it would be sparkling, clear 
and fresh. 

" He will enjoy it, it will make such a 
change for him," she thought, glancing 
through the windows to the sun and blue sky 
without. Then her thoughts reverted vio- 
lently to herself and the tremendous issues 
of the coming hours. 

She made all the simple preparations pos- 
sible to the very poor, to insure her own and 
the child's safety. The woman in the house 
had promised to be her friend. She had con- 
versed with her, this woman, herself the 
mother of many children, and Irene had 
learnt much that was necessary for her to 
know. Now, as far as she understood, there 
was nothing more to be done but to sit alone 
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and wait till her suffering became unendur- 
able : and then she was to ring and the woman 
had promised to come to her. She moved 
about the room restlessly for some time and 
then prepared her luncheon, ate what she 
could, cleared it away and resumed her walk- 
ing, trying to keep calm and to control her 
heart which beat so violently at intervals that 
she thought it must stifle her. 

She was filled with intense love for the 
coming child and this passionate joy and 
delight at its advent elating all her mind, 
lifted the body up also above the sensation 
of pain, supported and strengthened it. 

She laid out and looked at with loving in- 
terest the few little garments she had been 
able to buy or make. Nothing would be 
good enough for him: the child of the Sun 
God should be clothed in gold or silver tis- 
sue, wrapped round in sunset clouds or dark 
blue robes embroidered in stars. No matter, 
she had done what she could, her utmost, and 
in the cradle of her arms, by the warmth of 
her breast, he would be warmed, sheltered, 
clothed. 

As the afternoon advanced the day im- 
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proved and it ceased raining. A rush of 
sunshine illuminated the room and she drew 
her chair to the window and looked out. The 
sky was glorious, magnificent, and her soul 
seemed to swell, expand, rush upward to the 
light as she looked out upon her home. A 
tearing wind had swept the sky in places 
clear of its April clouds and made wide 
tracts of deep briUiant blue, and at the sides 
of these it had massed the great Nimbi — ^the 
storm clouds — so that they rose like gigantic 
ranges of mountains from a lake, towering 
high into the infinite blue above them. Great 
snowy ranges, one behind the other, lifted 
then- flashing peaks, dazding, wonderful to 
look at. Down towards the horizon, along 
it, rolled the black thunder clouds like huge 
volumes of smoke poured out from a colos- 
sal conflagration; behind this, above an inter- 
vening range of grey and mauve sprang 
lofty gleaming peaks, white, immaculate, 
glittering in the sun : all round, as far as she 
could see the horizon, stood these great pyra- 
midal masses, while straight overhead the sky 
was clear — sl glorious wind-swept blue. 
The girl gazed out with that great long- 
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ing upon her that is common at times to 
nearly all hmnan beings and the constant 
companion of the more eleva(ted minds : that 
nameless, indefinable longing, a craving 
hunger, a thirst that there is nothing in this 
world to satisfy. In fact, in such moments 
the world is ashes to us, we only long to es- 
cape from it. The things of this world can 
rouse that longing but they can never satisfy 
it. Music rouses it in some breasts, fra- 
grance in others: the light on sea and land, 
above all the eternal snows on a mountain 
peak stir that restless craving, give us this 
intolerable, nameless pain. They all seem to 
ask us insistently some question to which on 
earth there is no answer. Perhaps the hun- 
ger is the desire for immortality and in all 
the perishable world there is nothing to sat- 
isfy it. But to the girl looking out on that 
marvellous sky, the pain was mixed with 
triumph. Within a few hours now, if she 
could conquer pain and death immortality 
was hers. Those shining peaks, those gleam- 
ing mountain ranges, those plains of light 
and infinite time and space became her heri- 
tage. 
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As she leaned there, time passed unno- 
ticed, and suddenly the fire of the sunset lit 
up the heavens. The dazzling summits 
flushed rose and living gold against the blue 
and all the background of the sky, down by 
the horizon behind the grey ranges of cloud 
mountains, turned to flame. Now as the 
ponderous smoke-like masses rolled forward 
they were lit up with blood-red light and 
while all the west seemed burning and on 
fire, still in the south unchanged and calm 
were massed the mighty snow ranges. 

As the girl looked at them, one peak that 
stood out more gleaming white than all the 
rest caught and held her eyes. From mo- 
ment to moment it was lighted up from 
within, a tremulous pulsing light beat in it 
for an instant turning it to pink-hued gold. 
She saw the lightning was playing in it and 
shone through from within, giving a won- 
derful effect of beauty and mystery. Sud- 
denly one flash brighter than the rest lit up 
the cloud and lingered there and then far, 
far off*, very distant, half -veiled, in the cen- 
tre of the pulsing, light-filled cloud, serene 
as the snow ranges themselves, her eyes saw 
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for one moment the face of the Smi God. 
The next, the light had quivered and gone ; 
but it was enough. She had seen him. He 
had not forgotten her. The sky was now all 
radiant, fiery glory — ^he had had it painted 
so for her. Her room was lighted in the 
glow and hung in crimson and gold, a fitting 
birthplace for his son. 

Transported with happiness she clung 
trembling to the sill, drinking in the joy of 
that majestic scene. 

She stretched out her arms to that dear 
cloud that had shown his face, but it re- 
mained cold-white like the eternal snow. 
The beating light had gone. Earthly pain 
came over the girl, physical agony, that 
wrapped her suddenly as in a mantle; she 
turned from the window, the room darkened 
before her eyes and she sank to the floor in 
the red light unconscious. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

WT HEN Edgar came back the following 
^ ^ Monday evening and let himself in 
with his latch-key from the foggy streets, 
the maid was just lighting the gas in the 
hall. She got off her chair as she saw him, 
and came up with an air of importance. All 
in the house had assumed he was the father 
of the prospective infant, and knowing how 
impossible it would be to shake the convic- 
tion Edgar had not tried to do so, while 
Irene was absolutely unconscious of it. 

" We Ve 'ad a 'appy hevent in the house, 
sir, since you was gone," said the servant 
smirking up at him; then catching the white 
apprehension, the anguish of enquiry that 
rushed into his face, she hastened to add, 
full of importance at being the first to tell 
him: " The lady upstairs 'as got her little 
boy! *' Edgar waited for no more. He left 
his bag in the haU and fled up the stairs, his 
heart beating to suffocation. His darling, 
she had been in pain and danger, danger to 
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life and alone, he not there, the very time 
when he might have been of service, just in 
those few days. How cruel fate was! He 
burst straight into her room, mad with the 
desire to know for himself if she were safe. 
It was nearly dusk and very cold. He could 
only dimly see the white outline of the bed 
and felt his way over to it. 

" Irene, my darling, how are you? " There 
was no answer. He had reached the bed and 
hung over it. She was there lying pallid, 
God! how pallid, the sheet was not so white 
as her face, her lips were blue, and blue shad- 
ows lay beneath her eyes. He could hardly 
catch her whisper ; her voice was so faint. " I 
am quite well, quite happy. Do not be anx- 
ious. The child is alive. Everything is ac- 
complished. Nothing can hurt me. Noth- 
ing matters.^' 

The words, supremely confident though 
they were, could not comfort the man since 
he had no clue to the truth. To him all was 
black anxiety. He did not say anything 
more, but with a nervously beating heart 
turned to lighting the fire and getting the 
room warm. When this was done and the 
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lamp lighted and shaded and the blind 
drawn down he looked at the girl again. She 
seemed asleep, lying with closed eyes and 
motionless. On her right arm lay a little 
bundle that he supposed was the baby. He 
spread his overcoat very gently over them 
and then sHpped noiselessly out of the room. 

He went downstairs and had a long talk 
with the landlady. 

When he came up to the room again he 
felt much more reassured and cheerful. As 
there was stiU no sound, no movement from 
the bed, he took a chair by the fire and sat 
there silently, thinking, lost in a long and 
sad reverie, asking himself whether he were 
better or worse off now in the chains of this 
human affection and passion than when he 
was alone with his Art and free! His little 
tent of life had now becH moved up close to 
the door of Paradise and he could look in 
and see what might be his and was not. Be- 
fore his tent had been pitched on the lonely 
plain and when he looked out there was but 
the waste with the bleak winds wandering 
over it. Which was the better? He won- 
dered and found no answer. Towards mid- 
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night Irene woke; she opened her eyes and 
they shone upon him like stars. He was sur- 
prised, delighted at the effect of the long 
sleep. She seemed infinitely better. 

" I shall get well very, very quickly," she 
said. " You will see. Please do not worry 
about me. You can't think how happy I 
am!" 

Her smile was indeed radiant, the deUcate 
flower-like face seemed to glow upon the 
pillow and to Edgar's eyes a curious light 
rested on it. He thought it must come from 
the lamp, and be straining her eyes; he 
moved the shade in various directions, but 
still a soft brightness — some reflection he 
supposed — seemed to shine upon the bed, en- 
veloping mother and child. 

"Was it a success?" she asked. "Was 
the man pleased and satisfied with your 
work? " 

" Financially it was a success, yes, he paid 
me the twenty pounds and I brought it back 
with me; but the rest — Oh! Irene, it's the 
old story, none but the best can appreciate 
the best: I don't think he was really satisfied 
with the picture — ^he will never ask me to do 
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anything more for him : it won't lead to any- 
thing as we hoped/' 

" I am 80 sorry," she murmured. " Come 
up close and tell me all about it." Edgar 
moved his chair up and sat down beside the 
bed, sat looking at her in silence. How dear 
and sweet she was, if she were only hisl If 
he could only win her ! What would not this 
coming back have been if she belonged to 
him, if the little, softly-breathing creature 
beside her that she was so glad to have 
brought into the world was his! What 
would anything matter to him then! How 
delightedly he would work for them both! 
If he could but make enough for them, he 
would be happy, content, he would ask noth- 
ing more. Her head, raised a little on the 
pillow, was surrounded by her loosened hair 
that lay like masses of gold silk behind it, 
her eyes looked up at him full of interest, of 
enquiry. 

Do tell me," she repeated. 

Well, when I got down there," recom- 
menced Edgar with an effort, for now in her 
presence he was thinking of other things, " I 
saw the sort of people they were, not an ar- 
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tist among them, and it was a beast of a 
house too, a great red brick thing, that you 
couldn't do anything with, just such a place 
as a man like that would buy/' 

He stopped, looking down at her with an 
almost uncontrollable longing; oh, if she 
would not only sympathize with, but love 
him, if he might bend down and draw her 
into just one embrace, as she lay there! 

" Go on," she said, her eyes fixed on him, 
her lips parted. 

" However I started in and did the best 
I could, I walked all round it many times to 
see the least hideous view of it and finally I 
did turn out quite a decent, artistic picture 
of it, idealized it. My host didn't like it a 
bit. 

" ' Why,' he said, ' you have toned down 
the red brick and stucco so I do you call that 
the colour of new brick? and where's the 
flower bed? ' There was a wretched round 
bed of geraniums like a pancake in front of 
the house that I had managed with much 
care to avoid. Well, the end of it was he 
was so dissatisfied, that I offered to paint 
him another and he stipulated I was to get 
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it just like the house so that it could be recog- 
nized. So I had to draw the thing as it was 
and I counted the bricks and put in the 
brass rails and the white steps and the pan- 
cake bed and the green gate. 

" Then when it was done the Art patron 
came up. He looked at it very closely 
through his spectacles for a long time and 
then said : 

" ' Well, it's better than the other, but now 
you have left out one of the foot-scrapers ! ' '' 
and Edgar burst into a bitter laugh. 

" I gave him the two pictures ; he offered 
to take the better one, but I said : ' No, please 
keep it and show it to the first artist who 
comes down here.' It was good, Irene, that 
one. Oh! it was a wretched three days, but 
darling, it was a punishment to me for going 
and leaving you all alone at such a time." 
He bent his head down on her hand that lay 
on the quilt and pressed his forehead on it. 

" Edgar, you mustn't say that! I wanted 
you to go, I am only so sorry they were all 
so stupid. What can you do with such peo- 
ple? It's the old tale. Pearls before swine." 

" Don't let's talk of it any more. I have 
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forgotten them. Tell me about yoursfelf , 
let me see the boy, don't you want to show 
him to me?" 

" If you like; do you want to see it? '* she 
replied smiling up at him. He had lifted 
his head from her hand, had risen and was 
now standing by the bed. He nodded, and 
Irene drew a little white shawl aside and re- 
vealed the sleeping infant. 

Edgar looked down upon it with a 
strained, unsteady vision. It was here. He 
lost all sense of the other man, of the father. 
It was the child of the woman he loved, part 
of herself, nurtured in and by her Hfe. . 

He stooped down and kissed its tiny little 
head. It seemed very small and soft and 
downy and did not appear to him ugly as 
he had heard that very young infants were. 

Irene gave a joyous little laugh and cov- 
ered it up again. 

" I am glad you like it, Edgar, it is very 
nice of you. I was afraid you wouldn't 1 " 
she said. 

The man's heart was too full of stifled 
struggling emotion for him to speak. He 
turned away in silence and busied himself 
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in preparing some food that the woman of 
the house had told him the patient was to 
have when she awoke. 

Irene was quite right. She recovered 
quickly and steadily life seemed to flow back 
to her with the force of a returning tide. 
Her mouth was always smiling, her eyes 
full of light as she lay there, hour after 
hour in the cold grey little room alone. Ed- 
gar groaned within himself to leave her thus 
day by day, so unattended, so uncared-for, 
but she, lost in the joyous idea of her accom- 
plished wishes and with her soul fixed on 
things he knew nothing of, felt neither the 
bold nor privation of food, nor the loneli- 
ness, bui lay gazing into the future with glad 
rapt eyes. The child seemed perfectly 
strong and healthy and Edgar never once 
heard a cry from it. It lay asleep on its 
mother's arm, and both seemed daily, hourly, 
to expand, to bloom into the fullness of life. 

One evening about a month and a half 
later, Edgar going into her room found to 
his surprise it was empty. A little note lay 
on the table and he picked it up and read: 
" Do not be anxious about me. I am quite 
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safe and wiU be back in the morning." He 
laid down the slip of paper and looked 
blankly round the room. Where could she 
be, and with whom, to stay away all night? 
He glanced towards the bed. No, she had 
not taken the child with her. It lay there 
tranquilly sleeping. He was sorry, he would 
have been happier had she taken the child. 
Restless and anxious, he paced up and down 
the room and then moved by a sudden im- 
pulse, went up to the bed, turned back the 
covering a little way and stood gazing down 
at the child. What a very beautiful infant it 
was, he thought. Already its head had a 
cloud of golden curls about it which seemed 
to burn and glitter, so bright they were as 
the rays of the lamp touched them. The 
face was lovely, like hers in its transcendent 
etherealness of skin, and colour, but not like 
hers in feature. Edgar, looking down, rec- 
ognized this at once and felt a stab in his 
heart as he realized he beheld in the child the 
face of the father. Irene's features were 
pretty, small, insignificant, the divinity of 
her face was carried in the colour, eyes, and 

f^pression, but here the infantile lines of the 
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face were perfect and so serenely beautiful 
even in their immaturity that the man felt 
awestruck, oppressed, as he gazed upon 
them. It was beauty incarnate that he 
looked at as the tiny creature slept immoved 
beneath his eyes. At last the man turned 
from the bed with a bitter exclamation and 
threw himself down in a chau- by the fire. 
" Devilish good-looking f eUow he must have 
been,'' was his conmient and he sat staring 
sullenly into space, trying to pierce with his 
imagination the shades that hid those few 
short years of the Uf e he had grown now to 
love better than his own, but hopelessly. All 
through the long cold night he sat there 
sleepless, and the child on the bed never 
moved nor cried; it lay there breathing 
softly, exquisite in its rose and white sleep 
with the halo of gold about its head. 

Edgar glanced at it once or twice, but did 
not approach it again. The long horn's wore 
slowly on and at last he too fell asleep. He 
awoke suddenly chilled and stiff in the grey 
dawn ; the lamp had burnt out and the room 
was dim. There was a cold wind blowing on 
his shoulders and as he turned he saw Irene 
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standing between him and the open window. 
Beyond was soft blankness of grey, just 
rose-tinted by the dawn. She stood beside 
hun and to the man, looking up with sore, 
half -opened eyes, her face seemed transfig- 
ured. All the light of two worlds was on it 
as she smiled upon him. He rose stiffly. 
" Have you sat up for me? " she said softly 
and her voice sounded like the sigh of the 
Southern wind. " I am so sorry, why did 
you, and how has the baby been, has he slept 
all the time? " She went up to the bed and 
bent over the chad, who stirred and woke in- 
stantly and stretched out two little waxlike 
arms and hands to her. She stooped lower 
and kissed it, but not, as Edgai^ watching 
them, half obtusely noticed, with a passion- 
ate kiss of the protecting mother to her in- 
fant child, but with the awed rapture of one 
who touches what is sacred. She pressed 
her lips to the wide, sweeping brows of the 
child, traced on its transparent skm, and 
lifted it up to her bosom, and to Edgar there 
seemed a radiance all about them, falling 
from them as they stood by him in the pink- 
hued dusk of the dawn. 
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"You must want yoiu* breakfast," she 
said to him and he noticed dully that she 
crossed the room and unlocked the door that 
he had locked overnight. " How had she 
come in then?" he asked himself, but his 
body and brain were numb and he could 
not think clearly. Irene set herself to light 
the fire which was soon crackling and blaz- 
ing in the narrow grate. Then she filled up 
the kettle and got out the coffee pot from 
the cupboard and set the breakfast. 

"Where were you all night?" Edgar 
asked sullenly at last. " I suppose you won't 
teUme?" 

She came up to him with a steaming cup 
of coffee in her hand. " I cannot tell you 
or I would," she answered gently. "But 
if you did know you would be quite satis- 
fied." 

" I expect you go to the kid's father. I 
suppose the beggar's in prison or something 
of that kind, that you are. always so mys- 
terious," muttered Edgar savagely. He 
stood up and took the coffee, not too gra- 
.ciously, fbr his wounds were deep and had 

had molten lead poured into them that night. 
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Irene laughed brightly, happily, and 
poured out her own coffee and drank it and 
the glow of the sunrise struggled over the 
black roofs of the narrow street and filled 
the room. Edgar did not press her further 
for explanations, knowing it would be use- 
less. They took their breakfast together, al- 
most in silence, and then he left her to go to 
his work as usual. 

Irene was very anxious to begin work too, 
of some kind again, and before the end of 
the second month from the birth of her child 
they put an advertisement in one of the 
daily papers offering sittings to artists for 
the head and face only. 

She felt she had been entrusted with two 
weapons with which to fight her way along 
in life — her art and her personal attraction. 
These two gifts had been directly put into 
her hands and she felt it her own fault if 
she could not use either of them successfully. 
The divine verse had been refused and re- 
jected everywhere by man. Her last letter 
from Maynard, the firm who had published 
three of her poems, had been decisive. It 
ran: 
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Dear Madam: 

We regret we cannot accept your offer 
of more verse unless you could change your 
subjects. We have received many letters 
from our subscribers saying they would 
cease to take our magazine if any similar 
poems should appear in it and some have 
actually cancelled their subscriptions. 

We fully recognize however your great 
talents and we would be glad to publish any- 
thing of yours, if you could select milder 
themes. 

We append below the titles of various 
poems that have already appeared in our 
magazine in the hope you may feel able to 
give us something of the same nature suita- 
ble for the English home. 

All allusions to the passions and physical 
beauty and all fanciful theories not strictly 
in line with Bible teaching we would like 
avoided. 

We are, dear Madam, 

Yours faithfully, 

Maynabd Ltd. 
List of titles : 

To a Kitten Gamboling with a Ball of 
Wool. 

Lines to a Pet Canary. 
The Village Church. 
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My Morning Walk. 
On Early Rising. 
On Contentment. 
The Sexton. 
On an Old Carpet. 
To a Sick Child. 

Irene took this letter to Edgar. 

" Look at this," she said, her eyes dancing 
with amusement. " What a jolly place the 
English home must be if its literature is con- 
fined to Maynarcfs Magazine! ^' 

" Can you give them the lines to the pet 
canary instead of Songs of Apollo? " asked 
Edgar laughing. 

" Well, I'd rather do the little canary than 
the sexton or the sick child! Do you sup- 
pose they never read Pindar in the English 
home?" 

"No," said Edgar emphatically, "not 
they. The English would be a much more 
interesting people if they did." 

Maynardfs was not alone. The same sort 
of answer reached her from every quarter 
and for the time Irene gave it up. Had she 
been rich and able to publish " Songs of 
Apollo " herself, the world would have ac- 
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claimed it, for the world is wide and there 
are many in it ready to listen to divine 
things; but as it was she was helpless. It 
seemed useless to work along that line any 
longer. Another must be tried. She re- 
ceived no notice in response to her advertise- 
ment for a week and had begun to think 
there would be none. On Saturday after- 
noon, however, before Edgar had returned, 
there was a knock on her door and in answer 
to her 'Come in' a short, rather fat man 
with a black pointed beard entered. " I am 
Jennings — ^the artist," he remarked with the 
tone and accent of well-known people who 
consider the pronouncement of their name 
sufficient introduction to anybody. " I came 
about your advertisement. Glad to find you 
at home." 

Irene had risen from her place by the fire. 
She smiled and put a chair for him. Jen- 
nings sat down, stared leisurely all round 
the room and then brought his eyes back to 
the girl's face and figure. 

" It was your advertisement, you are the 

model, I suppose ? " he said abruptly. 

" I am," she answered quietly. 
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H'm . . . well, I'll give you a good 
price for the figure, y'know," he returned, 
rubbing his chin with one hand as he stared 
reflectively at her, 

Irene looked back at him, the steadfast 
gaze of her large eyes growing colder and 
harder. " I don't sit for the figure. The 
advertisement specially mentioned that," she 
answered. 

" Oh, yes, I know," remarked Jennings 
coolly ; " but then we don't pay much atten- 
tion to the advertisements, you know," and 
he gave an amused chuckle. 

Irene's heart was beginning to beat 
quickly with a gathering anger. She re- 
mained silent. 

" What do you say? " asked Jennings af- 
ter a moment. 

" I said what I meant in the advertise- 
ment," returned Irene. "I am willing to 
sit for the head and face, but not for the 
figure." 

" I can't give more than one-and-six an 
hour for the head," Jennings answered, look- 
ing at her sharply to see if she recognized 
this was about half the usual price. 
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" I do not care to sit for less than half-a- 
crown an hour," replied the girl coldly. 

" You don't? WeU, I have the pick of 
models for eighteen-pence, devilish glad they 
are to get it too, some'll come for a shilling, 
keeps 'em from starving, y'know," and he 
threw an expressive glance round the bare 
room and over the poorly clothed figure of 
the girl. " Come now, what do you say to 
two shillings?'' 

" I have told you my terms," replied 
Irene ; her tones were now like ice : her face 
pale. She kept her quick hot temper under 
her control, but it blazed like a volcano within 
her. Was it not possible for a man ever to 
do business with a woman without insulting 
her? 

Jennings saw he had an unusual oppor- 
tunity. Not such a model as this often came 
to his or any other studio, that he knew, and 
he was quite prepared to pay any price neces- 
sary to secure her, but he also saw she was 
extremely poor and that meant, he supposed, 
that he could grind her down to the very 
lowest price. If she were poor, what right 
had she to be anything but cheap ? But they 
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were always so cheeky, these good-looking 
girls! 

" Have you had any previous experience 
as a model? " he enquired next. 

" No : not any/' 

"Ah, that's a great disadvantage, very 
great. Of course when I spoke of eighteen- 
pence I was thinking of practised models, 
most of 'em come free to begin with, just to 
get the hang of it, y'know." 

Irene remained silent. Jennings fidgetted 
about in his chair eyeing her. What a sub- 
ject I What a perfect form I He was going 
to have this for his work somehow. 
Well, what do you say? " 
I have told you my terms: I shall not 
alter them," she returned. 

Jennings pulled up his chair to the table 
between them and resting one elbow on it 
leant forward to her, confidentially: he was 
preparing quite a coup: something that 
would make her gasp with surprise, dazzle 
her, sweep her oif her feet so to speak. 

" Now if I make it half-a-crown for the 
head, your own terms and very high too, 
what arrangement can we make about the 
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other, the figure? Look here, if you sit to 
me for that and I am satisfied I'll give you 
a guinea an hour. I mean it. That's a 
bargain." 

He sat back in his chair and looked at her. 
He felt he had put the thing gracefully, 
effectively. Irene looked back at him, her 
resentment submerged under her sudden 
sense of amusement. 

How odd men were! If they saw a 
woman was poor, they then immediately 
jumped to the conclusion that money was 
everything to her. Can one not be poor and 
yet retain some things as more valuable than 
money? 

She smiled suddenly. 

" If you were to ofi^er me a hundred 
guineas an hour I should not sit for it, thank 
you," she replied amusedly. 

Jennings reddened. 

" It's ridiculous! " he burst out furiously; 
"why there's not a model in town that 
wouldn't give her eyes for such an oiferl " 

" That may be," assented Irene quietly. 

Jennings felt exasperated ; he got up and 
snatched his hat from the table. 
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" Of course, then, I don't give half-a- 
erown for the head, you understand that; 
eighteenpence is my price. Do you take it 
or not ? " 

Irene rose also. 

" Thank you: no," she returned and Jen- 
nings went out banging the door after him. 

Irene went over to the window and stood 
looking out reflectively. 

How imnecessary, she was thinking, all 
that rudeness! Why not have come in and 
stated politely the best terms he could give, 
which would have been politely refused or 
accepted and the business matter concluded 
as a business matter? Why make it an ex- 
cuse to insult one and annoy one and render 
it as unlikely as possible that one would ac- 
cept any terms? 

Jennings going downstairs expected 
every moment to hear her come out and call 
to him to return. He had often got a poor, 
starving model to come to him for sixpence 
an hour by this little trick of banging the 
door and going downstairs, but it did not 
seem to work here quite so well. When he 
got to the bottom of the steep flights he 
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wished he had been a little less precipitate. It 
was an awful fag to go all the way up again. 
He paused irresolute in the hall. He 
couldn't lose such a model and if he didn't 
secure her now, with that advertisement in 
the paper she might be snapped up any day. 
He turned and began to climb laboriously 
up again. 

Irene was still standing at the window 
looking out, when rather out of breath, he 
opened the door and put his head in. 

" What did you say your terms were ? *' 
he asked. 

Irene turned round from the window. 
" Half-a-crown an hour," she returned 
quietly. 

" Well, I'll take them. Can you come to- 
morrow morning, eleven till one? " 
Yes, if you like." 

All right then, there's the address : eleven 
to one to-morrow, and every day this 
next week. Mind you're punctual. Is that 
fixed up?" 

" Certainly," she returned and Jennings 
withdrew, quietly this time, and Irene 
walked over to her chair by the fire. 
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Jennings going down the street congratu- 
lated himself that he had secured a really 
unusually fine model at the average price. 

Very well oif , a magnificent workman at 
his art, with a fine studio which was quite a 
fashionable rendezvous during the season, 
possessing a nice wife and family that he 
kept a little way out of town, and another 
small establishment that he ran on the quiet 
near his studio and of which he changed the 
occupant frequently, a kind and faithless 
husband, an immoral and indulgent father, 
hard towards the poor, urbane towards the 
rich, unscrupulous in^ driving a sharp bar- 
gain which he considered " business," mod- 
erately charitable to those who begged from 
him servilely enough, Jennings, fat and 
fifty, was a fair average type of our very 
pleasing himaanity. It was just tea time and 
Irene had got everything ready and the ket- 
tle boiling on a bright fire when Edgar came 
in. She almost ran to him and gave him one 
of her sweet smiles as he entered. 

"Oh, Edgar," she exclaimed, "such a 
brute has been here this afternoon, in answer 
to that advertisement of ours 1 " 
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"Who was it?'' he answered putting 
down his hat. The room, poor and bare 
though it was, looked warm and cheerful, 
perfectly neat as it was, filled with the bright 
firelight and with the graceful charming fig- 
ure of the girl moving in it, 

" Jennings — the R.A., I suppose. John 
Jennings. I have consented to sit to him for 
a week at two and six an hour, but you can't 
think how disagreeable he made the whole 
interview, every tone, every look, was hate- 
ful and he kept on worrying me about sitting 
for the figure, though I told him I would 
not, and finally tried to bribe me by saying 
he would give me a guinea an hour. You 
should have heard his tone, his way of saying 
it! He seemed to think anyone would do 
anything for a guinea an hour ! " 

Edgar listened in silence watching her 
making the tea. She was so pretty and 
sweet. This was home indeed for him. If 
she would only make it so in reality ! He felt 
saddened that she was going out to the 
studio. Would it lead her from him, make 
her independent of him, he wondered. ^ 

" Well, are you pleased? I am going for 
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two hours a day, five shillings a day, that's 
quite a lot, isn't it? " 

Edgar smiled. " Yes, I am pleased, dear." 

" But why are those men like this? '' she 
persisted as she took her place opposite him 
at the table. " Where is all the chivalry to- 
wards woman in distress that one reads 
about? In books a girl's poverty is sup- 
posed to appeal to a man and rouse all his 
sympathy and all that. It seems to me abso- 
lute rubbish. If a girl is poor, a man's sole 
idea seems to be to take advantage of the 
fact for himself in every way he can. Her 
distress is his opportunity. The nicer one is 
and the more they admire one, the wprse they 
are. Are they all like that? " 

Edgar looked back at her sadly, stretching 
out his open hand to her, on the table. 

" Am I like that? " he asked with a smile. 

" No," she answered impulsively. " You 
have been awfully kind and nice to me, but 
then, Edgar, you do hope that I shall love 
you one day. I often wonder when you have 
to give me up what you will do? Whether 
you will turn against me too? " 

His brows contracted 
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" I hope not," he said very gravely. 
"Whatever happens I should always put 
your wishes before my own." 

She smiled back in silence. It was not 
worth discussing, but instinct told her that 
was not quite men's way. 

Irene looked forward to the visit to the 
studio with a feeling of revolt and repulsion 
and but for the fact that she was in debt to 
Edgar and longed to repay him could hardly 
have forced herself to go there, but as it 
turned out everything was different from 
what she had expected and after the first sit- 
ting she came away, well satisfied that she 
had forced herself into going. 

Jennings, the business part of the matter 
over and the money question settled, became 
a different man. The girl had come ; she was 
punctual to the moment : she appeared more 
lovely even than he had at first thought; he 
was pleased with his bargain and now with a 
distinct object in view he assumed a different 
manner altogether. He had gathered from 
his first interview with her that Irene how- 
ever poor, was not yet crushed by poverty and 
that in dealing with her nothing was to be 
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gained by rough treatment. The little estab- 
lishment hard by the studio happened to be 
without an occupant just now, and it seemed 
to him that this girl was not ineligible . . . 
in any case he would see how things went and 
since her little fad seemed to be politeness and 
respectful treatment, that she should have 
and he would see how it worked. So when 
Irene, pale, resentful, icily reserved and pre- 
pared to go through two hateful hours, ap- 
peared at his studio, she found Jennings 
there waiting to receive her, civil, even defer- 
ential, smiling and altogether quite agreeable. 
They were alone, the studio with its large 
fire looked cheerful. Her host offered her 
some excellent hot coif ee that he had ready 
on a heater by the side of his fire, chatted 
pleasantly, shewed her some of his pictures 
and finally gave her a very easy pose in a 
big arm-chair while he made a study of her 
profile. At the end of the sitting, he handed 
her the five shillings without letting her ask 
for it, and begged her to stay to lunch with 
him if she would. 

This Irene declined. Jennings escorted 
her to the door of the studio and she left to 
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hasten home, having spent, to her extreme 
surprise, quite a pleasant morning. 

She detailed it all to Edgar when he came 
home in the evening with the same frankness 
with which she had described the first inter- 
view. Edgar listened with a shade on his 
face. This studio! he felt distrust of it. 
It was going to drag her into itself like a 
whirlpool, away from him. He did not want 
to take the four shillings she offered him, 
but she insisted. ^ 

" Yes, you must, a shilling a day for my 
current expenses and four shillings every 
day for you till my debt is paid. You must 
let me pay you back for everything. I am 
miserable owing you so much." She was 
elated, radiant, and he felt it would be selfish 
to damp her new-found pleasure. He took 
the money regretfully. 

" As soon as my debts are paid, I shall be- 
gin to save," she said. " I feel I may have 
a quarrel with that man Jennings any day, 
but I shall do my best to keep this engage- 
ment as long as I can." 

Edgar sighed. He felt he could not in- 
terfere. Work meant life and death to them, 
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but all the same he wished those days back 
again when she had been weak, unable to 
work, unable to go out and dependent upon 
him and he had been working for, keeping 
her. 

The days went by and — ^so entirely do 
things go by comparison — ^these two with 
forty-five shillings a week between them, 
felt inordinately wealthy and but for their 
rigid determination to save would have 
seemed to themselves to have reached a dizzy 
peak of luxury. They indulged in a real 
joint of meat once in the week and took a 
keen and lively interest in the remarkable 
event of cooking it. 

Things went smoothly for the present at 
the studio. Jennings mostly gave her very 
easy poses, taking innumerable studies of her 
head and face in every position, and treating 
her with politeness and consideration. She 
became acquainted with quite a number of 
people at his place, other models, artists, art 
patrons, and as Jennings gave them the cue 
and set the example, they all accorded her a 
fair share of respect. 

It was dimly felt, she was not of them, nor 
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like them, and she was regarded with that 
hostile suspicion that any extra talent, extra 
beauty, extra virtue in any individual always 
wakes up in the generous breast of the hu- 
man being. 

By the other models she was spitefully 
nicknamed " The Angel " because it came to 
be understood she would not pose for the 
nude, and gradually the name was adopted 
by all the other habitues of the place. Irene 
paid little attention to any of them; their 
opinions, their talk, she hardly gave a 
thought to. She tried to please Jennings, 
since he was paying her, and in this by her 
regularity, her pimctuality, her quickness in 
obeying all his instructions in the posing she 
quite thought she was succeeding. As it 
happened, however, these were not the im- 
portant things in Jennings' eyes. 

One afternoon, on an early closing day 
when Edgar having completed his round 
came back earlier than usual, he was sur- 
prised to find that she had not returned from 
the studio. She evidently had not lunched 
in her room and the fire had not been lighted. 
It was laid in the grate as she had left it in 
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the morning. He lighted it himself, and 
then set about getting the tea ready and 
when this was done sat down to wait for her. 
She was flushed and excited, her eyes blazing 
,with anger. Edgar could never remember 
to have seen her look as she did at that mo- 
ment and he sprang up to greet her. 

"What has happened, dear?" he asked 
as she entered. 

" Nothing : I am so very sorry to have 
kept you waiting. I see you have waited tea 
for me : I could not get away from Jennings 
to-day ; he asked me to give him another sit- 
ting, so I did, as it seemed a pity not to make 
the extra money, and then he spent the whole 
time talking rubbish. What do you think he 
proposed? " She was taking off her hat and 
coat as she spoke. The cloudy gold of her 
hair caught the lamplight. Her skin, fresh 
from the rainy fog outside, glowed palely 
transparent, and now the flush was subsid- 
ing, seemed more delicately white than the 
white geraniums she was wearing at her 
breast, some a florist's girl had forced upon 
Edgar that morning and he had brought 
back to her. 
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" He actually suggested," she went on, 
" that I should go and live in some place he 
has there by his studio and belong to him, 
and he is so furious now with me that, but 
for just having begun a new picture of me 
that he calls ' The Martyr,' I think he would 
like to dismiss me! He may do that now/' 

Edgar shook his head. 

" No, not Jennings. He puts his pictures 
first, before everything. You are quite safe 

" It seems he has a wife already at Rich- 
mond, isn't it all horrid ? When I said I was 
married, he said, * Yes, that's the beauty of 
it, and so am I, so you see we are both 
free!'" 

Edgar laughed. 

"Well, that is the modern idea, if two 
people are each married to somebody else, 
then they cavft marry each other and so are 
free to live together without! That is one 
view of it, of course." 

" It is not mine at any rate," returned 
Irene resentfully. " He kept me there all 
this time talking and persuading and argu- 
ing. Nothing would induce him to believe 
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that I did not want him, did not want his 
money, did not want anything, that I would 
rather be executed than marry him. I knew 
you would be waiting here and I was so anx- 
ious to be back. Finally the studio got quite 
dark and I said I must go. Then as I was 
leaving he made a rush forward and f ortu- 
nately fell over a screen. I don't think he 
was hurt. I didn't wait. I left the room 
and just ran down the passage and here I 
am." 

She paused, looking at him over the edge 
of her cup. His face had grown black. 

" I should like to go and wring his neck! " 
he said. 

"Oh! no, Edgar!" she exclaimed in 
alarm. " You mustn't think of going there. 
You might get hurt. I didn't tell you to 
upset you. He cannot hurt me." 

" I don't know so much about that. What 
would he have done if he had not fallen over 
the screen ? " 

Irene laughed. 

" I can't think! All I know is that if he 
had touched me I should have hurt him a 
great deal more than the screen! " 
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" Well, if he annoys you again tell me and 
I will put an end to it," 

"No need," returned Irene lightly, and 
determined within herself never to mention 
the matter again. She did not care what 
happened to Jennings, but for Edgar's sake 
she would keep the two men apart at all 
costs. 

The following day when she went to the 
studio she found Jennings aU repentance. 
He had passed a horrible night of fear. 
Suppose by that momentary folly he had 
driven away from him this wonderful model, 
just when he had conceived this new picture. 
This " Martyr " was the best idea that had 
ever come to him and she was perfect for it, 
simply perfect. Oh, what a fool he had 
been I What should he do if she refused to 
come, refused to sit for him again? 

She had been independent from the begin- 
ning and now her introduction to the studio 
had taught her her own worth. There was 
not a single artist who came there who would 
not have engaged her instantly if she were 
free. In fact he knew several good offers 
had been made her, to tempt her away from 
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him, and it was only some sillv notions of her 
own about honour that had Kept her sitting 
to him at the same price as from the first. 

And now perhaps he had actually driven 
her away himself! She might be really 
frightened, if not that, how easy to use his 
conduct as a good excuse to give up her sit- 
tings! How could he have been so foolish? 
What should he do now ? Of course he cotild 
double, treble, his pay, but he had a clear idea 
that pay was far from being eveiything to 
Irene. 

How he had begged and begged and j 

bribed and implored her to pos^ for the un- 
clothed figure, and he had not moved her one 
bit! 

He worked himself up into such a state 
of despairing excitement that when at 
eleven Irene came into his studio, calm and 
smiling as usual, the re-action was so great, 
he could have dropped on the floor and 
kissed her feet with gratitude. He stam- 
mered out his apologies, reiterated over and 
over again that he held her in the greatest 
respect and esteem and ended by imploring 
her not to leave him on any account until the 
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picture was finished, to all of which Irene 
listened in silence, drawing off her gloves. 
When he stopped at last, pale and his face 
still broken up with excitement, she said very 
quietly: " I shall certainly not desert you in 
the middle of your picture, Mr. Jennings, 
unless you force me to. It is entirely in your 
own hands." 

Jennings thanked her effusively and kept 
wondering why she did not ask higher terms. 
He was so feverishly anxious to keep her 
that he thought many times of offering him- 
self to increase them, but his business in- 
stincts checked him. 

They settled down to the painting at last 
and Jennings in his great relief was really 
charming. 

After the two hours he wanted her to sit 
longer, but Irene thinking of the child said 
she must go back to lunch and would return 
for an hour in the afternoon. 

The sitting in the afternoon was as pleas- 
ant as the morning hours. The man was 
cowed by the fear of loss and anxiety he had 
passed through and as long as the girl was 
there he kept an iron hold on himself. 
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It was only after her friendly good-bye, 
and when he was alone in the studio again 
that he flung himself into an arm-chair, 
pushing the picture from him; the woman, 
the woman herself was what he wanted. 

He sat there dejected and moody, plan- 
ning a thousand snares for those little white 
feet, but rejecting them all one after an- 
other. She was too clever, he felt, too clever 
to be trapped, too independent to be bought, 
too faithful to something or somebody to be 
won. What a disgusting thing it was, he 
reflected, what a shame, that there should be 
these women in the world, self-reliant and 
self -controlled and virtuous, going about 
and wrecking men's health and happiness! 
He sat there thinking some hours and then 
went down to Richmond to make himself 
thoroughly disagreeable to his wife. 

Days went by and the picture of the 
" Martyr " grew into a thing of beauty. 
Whatever Jennings suffered, and he did 
suffer, he kept it out of the girl's sight and 
the agony and passion of the man all went 
into the picture and gave it its soul. He 
worked at it with tireless energy and the se- 
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vere repression of all the physical feelings 
made the flame of inspiration momit higher 
and higher. He lost in strength and weight 
over it. Like most of the great works of 
art that are given to a more or less migrate- 
ful world, it was made out of the actual 
flesh and blood of its creator. 
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CHAPTER IX 

IRENE liked the life at the studio: liked 
-*• the long, lofty room with its large open 
fire burning at one side, and its two ends dim 
and mysterious in the darkness or f og-fiUed 
London days. What a queer collection of 
things it contained! Easels of all shapes 
and kinds, screens without number and snug 
little nooks behind and between ; piles of pic- 
tures unf ramed and rows of pictures framed 
and frames without pictures! Crowds of 
studio " properties " of all sorts scattered 
over settees and tables, wonderful costumes, 
crowns and crosses, swords and life-size 
skeletons, skulls, cups, goblets, and lay fig- 
ures undraped and draped were some of the 
objects which caught the eye on the top of 
the general rack that seemed like a flood to 
have floated through the room. 

But the disorder had all the grace of ar- 
tistic disorder and the room, large enough 
for a gymnasium as it was, was never un- 
snug, for Jennings hated the cold and had 
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all the big windows well fitted and draught- 
tight, and always kept a huge fire roaring 
in the wide grate, which sent its hot red.glow 
across the room and down towards the vague 
and misty ends. 

The studio was fairly convenient for her 
to reach. She could walk up Haddon Street, 
and catch the omnibus that ran along the top 
of the street and that took her direct to the 
head of John Street, half way down which 
the studio was situated. Cold and dreary 
as the street was on the foggy winter mom- 
ings and tedious though the long 'bus ride, 
still it took her away from the attic and 
brought her into touch with the artistic, 
creative life, which seemed to her to be near- 
est the life of the skies from which she was 
for the present shut out. 

One day she was late, the morning passed 
over and she had not come. The lunch hour 
went by and *a good part of the afternoon, 
and Jennings sat alone in his studio, work- 
ing on his " Naval Display off Spithead," 
which was a conunission picture and bored 
him terribly. He was sitting back groaning 
inwardly as he gazed on his laboured and 
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stiff -looking gunboats and battleships when 
the door was pushed open, and a cheery face 
looked round it. He sprang up immediately 
to welcome the iiitruder, for it was Bertram 
Haynes, the millionaire, patron of art and 
artists and persona grata at the studio. 

" Hullo, Haynes, I am glad to see you 
back again," he said, shaking him by the 
hand and drawing him over to the fire. 

" Sit down and cheer me up a bit. Give 
me an excuse to stop grinding away at that 
old Spithead picture." 

He pulled forward a most inviting velvet 
settee and Haynes sat down close to the fire 
and looked about him with an air of enjoy- 
ment. 

" I am only just back from Spain and 
you're one of the first men I've looked up," 
he remarked. 

" What's going on? What have you got 
to show me? Any new models come in? " 

" Yes," returned Jennings with emphasis. 
" I have been waiting for you to come back 
to show you something quite above the usual 
run. Now what do you think of this? " 

He got up and went over to the picture of 
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Irene standing with a cloth over it, on a 
machine easel. With an air of suppressed 
excitement, he drew aside the cover and the 
wonderful face of "The Martyr" looked 
out straight into Haynes' eyes, 

" Oh, I say! By Jove I " then there was 
silence, Haynes sat still, staring at it trans- 
fixed, Jennings stood beside his work look- 
ing at it too, with devouring delight, feeling 
that exquisite sense of having done well, of 
having created something that will live. The 
picture was life size and showed the young, 
slender girl in a simple white garment at 
the moment when she had arrived^at the stake 
in the market place at which she was to be 
burnt for her faith. The actual stake was 
not in the picture, but a few faggots that 
had rolled to her feet and the fierce red glare 
of the fire falling over her figure, terribly 
suggested it; the background was formed 
by the old grey houses surrounding the mar- 
ket place, and the hideous jeering crowd. 
Overhead stretched a pure and tranquil sky; 
of summer blue, just touched with the soft- 
ening oalm of evening. To this the Mar- 
tyr's eyes were raised and in her attitude, m 
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the exquisite face, in the uplifted eyes, in 
the expression, lay the whole strength of the 
work. 

No one could look at it without a sense of 
the "peace which passeth all understanding" 
falling upon him. The spectator forgot the 
stake, the glare of the angry flames had no 
terror, so long as he gazed dn the Martyr's 
face ; he felt that here was divinity itself, a 
spu-it over which mankind had no power. In 
the eyes lifted heavenward shone a perfect 
faith, the triumph of one to whom life is 
nothing, death is nothing, this world but the 
child's bauble of the passing hour, and whose 
soul, radiant and serene, is preparing for its 
flight upwards to the Eternal Light. 

" What do you think of it? " asked Jen- 
nings at last, after a long silence. • 

" It's marvellous, I think," answered 
Haynes. " Nothing else than that and as 
for you, you have surpassed yourself. But 
is she really like that ? " 

" Really and truly she is just like that," 
answered Jennings. " I have never had a 
model like her, never seen anybody before 
the least like her. She's a mystery to me." 
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He stared moodily at the pictured face, 
so lovely in its radiant calm. Haynes had 
got up and come nearer to the picture. The 
face held his eyes and he couldn't get away 
from it. 

" You might have called it * The Christian 
Martyr/ " he said after a minute. 

Jennings started. " Oh, good heavens ! 
no, you see that narrows it. This picture you 
may say is allegorical. She is divinity, inno- 
cence, genius, going to be martyred by the 
world, — ^the lustful, the envious, of the 
world. I wouldn't like to cut down its great 
general significance to any particular coun- 
try or creed. 

" She stands there for the Good, the True 
and the Beautiful that this world is always 
murdering jn some way or other." 

Haynes merely nodded. He was still in- 
tently scrutinizing the picture. 

" I suppose you've got some other studies 
of her — ^the figiu*e, I mean?" he said 
abruptly after some seconds turning to Jen- 
nings, who shook his head dismally. 

" Not one," he said gloomily. " She won't 
sit for it. I have offered everjrthing I can 
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think of, but it's no use. That's the mystery 
of her . . . she is poor and yet she's vir- 
tuous. Fact, my dear Haynes; you may 
laugh, but it is a painful fact." 

Haynes had burst into his jolly, cheery 
laugh. 

"You think she's virtuous because she 
won't sit to you? " he queried. 

" I think she is, because she is obviously 
frightfully poor and yet no money will in- 
duce her to sit, as it's against her ideas, yes," 
replied Jennings, a little testUy. 

" That's not virtue probably, it's love," re- 
turned Haynes. " She's in love with some one 
man as poor as herself perhaps and that's 
keeping her straight." He had stretched 
himself on the purple settee again, but his 
eyes remained on the picture. 

" Frightfully poor and with such a face," 
he muttered, half to himself; then after a 
minute: " Jennings, old boy, you must intro- 
duce me." 

" I'm going to — ^this afternoon, if she 
comes. She ought to have been here since 
eleven this morning. But you won't find a 
walk-over, so you needn't think it." 
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Haynes leaned his handsome head back 
against the comer of the mantelpiece and 
laughed again. He was very good looking, 
with black hair and dark eyes; and for all 
the forty years of his life he had found this 
world a very pleasant place to live in, which 
had given him a happy, easy self-confident 
air not at all displeasing, coupled with his 
ready smile and attractive voice. 

About five o'clock all sorts of people be- 
gan to drop in, for Jennings was genial and 
popular and gave good tea. 

He struck work at that hour, covered up 
the hapless naval display and drew out the 
" Martyr," of which he was truly proud, into 
the centre ; then he devoted himself to the tea- 
making and the room began to fill up. Some 
artists came in to whom the face of the " An- 
gel '* was familiar; two great ladies who 
stopped their motor at the studio and came 
in to drink tea, fancy they were Art patrons 
and see Mr. Haynes, who, they knew, went 
there; some of the regular models and one 
or two prospective buyers. Smoking was 
generally tolerated and soon light wreaths of 
blue were floating above the laughter and 
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chatter. On either side of Haynes a great 
lady sat and smoked and Jennings stood be- 
hind his Japanese tea-table sending his 
friends round with the egg-shell cups. The 
models formed a group among themselves 
rather apart, some of the girls really beau- 
tiful, others looking very ordinary in their 
poor, commonplace clothes. So far the An- 
gel of the studio had not appeared, but her 
painted representation stood in the midst of 
them all, not looking at them but upward 
with abstracted eyes. 

When the room was at its fullest and the 
chatter at its height she came in, and Jen- 
nings went over to meet her and himself led 
her up to Haynes and introduced him. 
Neither of the women beside him offered 
to move in the slightest, though there was 
plenty of room on their settees for another 
seat; so Haynes sprang to his feet and of- 
fered his place, which she took with a little 
smile of thanks. He stood by her talking 
and the two women glared upon her in si- 
lence. They were both young and good look- 
ing, but in contrast with the newcomer they 
suddenly seemed to become old and plain, 
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and the expression they wore at the moment 
was certainly not enhancing to their charm. 
They were magnificently gowned in light 
French silks and draped with the most ex- 
pensive furs, and though quite young enough 
to have done well without it, they had both 
used all the latest Paris powders and paints 
on their complexions, lips and eyes. Their 
hair was dyed, from its own soft brown to a 
reddish shade and deeply waved so that it 
rippled in great pufi^ed masses under their 
enormous picture hats. They were at the 
very acme of artificiality in every way and 
as specimens of the beauty of the world 
stood very high. The girl between them 
had absolutely no aid of any kind, but the 
glory of divinity was set upon her and 
before that all human things must be abased 
utterly. Her plain black dress of the cheap- 
est and poorest material clung to her show- 
ing the upright slender lines of her form; 
her hair carried in it the light of the skies 
and of its own will rippled like waves of sun- 
shine round her head; on her face and in 
her eyes full of lustrous fire shone the purity 
and glory of one who has seen Paradise. 
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After a second of icy silence the two 
women rose as if an unpardonable injury 
had been done them and swept away to the 
door. Haynes threw himself on to one of 
the settees thus vacated with his usual care- 
less laugh, but Jennings, who was perturbed 
at the idea of offending two good buyers, 
hastily left his tea table and hurried after 
them. 

Haynes was defeated, captivated utterly 
by the sight of her. She was different from 
any other woman he had ever seen or known. 
Oh, the delight of that difference, that nov- 
elty I How it takes up the senses and thrills 
through all the pulses and makes a man feel 
he is back in his first youth again with an 
eternal Spring about him! Not the most 
extraordinary beauty of a worldly type, 
to which he was accustomed, could have 
moved him as did this unfamiliar look on the 
face of this poorly dressed girl. Excited, 
delighted, he moved nearer to her and Irene 
looked at him with a smile. She loved all 
beautiful things and this man's face had its 
own beauty, the beauty of perfect health 
and intense vitality, in its straight lines and 
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pleasing forms. AU the humanity in her 
went out towards him, was attracted to him 
as it had never been towards Edgar. Had 
she been free Haynes' conquest of her would 
have been easy. 

" May I get you a cup of tea? " he said 
and as he handed it to her, meeting her eyes 
as she thanked him, he threw over her a 
glance so ardent, so admiring, so protective 
that the girl in her cold, lonely, struggling 
life, warmed under it unconsciously. 

He came back to his seat beside her and 
she was glad. Haynes saw this at once in 
her innocent transparent expression, and his 
heart beat. He exerted himself to the ut- 
most to please, to amuse her, and it did not 
seem difficult. When Jennings came back 
from the door, troubled by the anger of the 
departed patrons, he found her flushed and 
laughing with sparkling eyes at Haynes' 
latest characteristic story, invented on the 
spot. 

" Why did you not come this morning? " 
he grumbled moodily to her, standing behind 
her and Haynes. 

"I couldn't, I really couldn't," she an- 
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swered. " I came now to tell you how sorry 
I was and that I would give extra time to- 
morrow morning." 

'' Is the 'Martyr' for sale when finished? " 
broke in Haynes, " for I'll give three thou- 
sand for it if it is." 

"I don't know," returned Jennings 
sharply and walked away from them. 

Irene had stirred him deeply, more deeply 
than he had realized till now, and in that pic- 
ture of her was enclosed the best work of 
his life, some of his heart and soul. He had 
no hold upon his model, but the picture at 
least was his and a mad jealousy of posses- 
sion swept over him at the thought of an- 
other man buying it. This Haynes with his 
disgusting good looks, he felt he hated him. 
He could and would perhaps buy the girl 
herself with his millions, but he should never, 
never, have the satisfaction of buying that 
portrait of her from its creator. But no, 
Irene was not to be bought and sold, he was 
sure; not with money, but Haynes would 
buy her perhaps with other things, with his 
beastly black hair and splendid teeth. He, 
Jennings, had introduced him to her, it was 
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true. What a fool he had been I But then, 
now he was back from Spain they would 
have been sure to meet any way. He could 
not keep Haynes out of his studio. 

Under pretence of moving some pictures 
far back in the room, Jennings communed 
savagely with himself and felt more wrath- 
ful still when from between some old frames 
he saw Haynes and the girl rise from their 
seats and move across the room together. 
He came round from amongst the pictures 
like a lion out of its lair and intercepted 
them just before they reached the door. 
" Where are you going? " he said so peremp- 
torily that the girl raised her eyebrows and 
glanced at him in surprise. 

" I am going to drive her back to her place 
in my car," said Haynes, realizing the situa- 
tion instantly and enjoying it. 

" Now, old fellow, it's no use your being 
savage," he continued with his gleaming 
smile. " You can't have such a model and 
expect to keep her to yourself. You must 
be reasonable." 

He clasped his hand round the girl's arm 
and passed on and through the door. The 
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artist, white, furious, speechless, moved 
back behind the screen. 

Haynes, laughing, hurried down the stairs 
and put her into his motor with the utmost 
tender care, his smooth skin glowing under 
its Spanish tan and his teeth showing in con- 
stant smiles between the bright lips. He got 
in beside her and leant over to the chauffeur 
to tell him to take them by the most circui- 
tous route and at the most moderate pace to 
Haddon Street. The motor started and 
Irene wondered why such a large and evi- 
dently powerful car should not rim faster. 
But she soon forgot it as Haynes sat close 
beside her and kept her laughing at his 
stories. However, after so many unfamiliar 
streets had been traversed that she knew did 
not lie between the studio and Haddon 
Street, she interrupted hun and asked him 
if he would not take her back as quickly as 
he could. 

" I don't think your man knows the way,'' 
she added. 

Haynes merely lauded and looked down 
upon her lovingly. 

" Why are you in such a hurry? " he asked 
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smiling. " Have you anyone waiting for 
you?^' 

" Yes, my baby," she returned simply. 

There was a dead silence. Haynes leant 
back in the car almost as if she had struck 
him in the face. The surprise was so tre- 
mendous to him, he felt literally as one feels 
from an unexpected blow. 

When the artist had spoken to him of her 
virtue he had mocked at the idea, but when 
he-had seen her and spoken with her and 
noted her innocent untouched air and her 
evident youth, his feelings had changed. If 
she were in love, as he had suggested, he felt 
it was some innocent sentimental attachment. 

And now he found this child, this Angel, 
had walked already along the rough edge of 
life and knew it well. 

" Did Jennings know? or for his own pur- 
poses had he concealed his knowledge ? Was 
Jennings the father ... ? " 

He was silent so long that Irene turned 
to look at him and saw his handsome face had 
grown white and the great dark eyes looked 
veiled and sombre. 

He felt her turn and look at him. 
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" Are you married? " he asked abruptly. 

Irene hesitated for a moment. " I don't 
see that you have any right to ask me these 
questions," she said at last, but not harshly, 
for his face and its expression touched her. 

To that he said nothing and for some time 
neither spoke till the girl said : " Tell your 
man to drive a little quicker, and more di- 
rectly." 

Bertram leaned forward and spoke to the 
chauffeur, who instantly let the car fly for- 
ward along the quiet thoroughfare they were 
in, and another ten minutes brought them to 
Haddon Street and to her door. 

" Let me come up and see your place and 
the baby," said Haynes persuasively as she 
descended. 

" It is such a wretched place and so many 

stairs," she answered, looking back at him 

with a smile. " Still, if it amuses you, you 

may come." She turned, opened the door 

and went up the stairs, and Haynes followed, 

by now in a complete state of bewilderment. 

Beauty, poverty, babies, virtue, visits of 

strange men to her room, all these ideas, so 

contrary and so difficult to reconcile, had 
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been thrown into his brain together, and left 
it completely confused about her. He fol- 
lowed her up those very steep, dark, cold 
stairs in silence. As they neared the top, he 
heard a door open and looking up saw by a 
flickering gas light a tall lean young man 
standing on the threshold of a room above, 
watching the girl ascend. Edgar did not see 
Haynes following her. He only saw her 
and stood watching her with a devouring 
gaze, that Haynes knew well enough how to 
interpret. 

"Little liar!" he thought of the girl. 
" She had this fellow waiting for her. Sup- 
pose he's the father." 

" Irene," Edgar began, then stopped as 
he heard other steps. 

"Mr. Haynes is coming up," Irene re- 
marked merely as she passed the open door 
to her own. Edgar walked back into his 
room, slamming his door, just as Haynes 
reached the landing. He merely gave his 
easy laugh and followed the girl into her 
room. Edgar had lighted her fire, but it was 
not burning well and the draughty nature of 
the attic prevented it ever being warm. 
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The bare boards and paperless walls 
struck Haynes with a painful sense of dis- 
comfort, and he looked round doubtfully, 
hesitating to sit down on either of the de- 
crepit-looking cane chairs. 

Irene had crossed over to the narrow bed 
and was wholly engrossed in kissing the gold 
curls and rosy cheeks of the sleeping child. 
She seemed to have forgotten her guest. 
When at last she turned and saw Haynes 
still standing there, she said: "Won't you 
sit down? " in the tone that seemed to say, 
" I am sure I do not know why you stay here, 
but if you will do so I suppose pohteness 
obliges me to ask you to sit down.*' 

Haynes, who had been studying and ab- 
sorbing the extreme poverty and discomfort 
of the place at his leisure, sat down on the 
chair nearest the fire. 

"You do not seem at all comfortable 
here,'' he said. " I wish you would listen to a 
proposition of mine." 

Irene said nothing, but she sat down on 
the other chair with a patient look and 
Haynes went on persuasively : 

" Let me get you a little furnished flat, 
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Irene, and come and live there. You should 
have every comfort, everything you can pos- 
sibly wish for. It seems to me you must suf- 
fer dreadfully here." He saw her eyes turn 
from him to the child on the bed and added. 
" Don't think I want to separate you from 
the child. I have no objection to your bring- 
ing it with you, and think how much better 
for him to have warmth and comfort about 
him than to be in such a wretched place." 

" And what wo^d you expect from me 
in return? " asked Irene, with a faint smile 
playing about her lips as she looked back at 
him. He amused her, this great, com- 
fortable, weU-fed human being, so naively 
confident of himself and the power of his 
riches, his toys of gold and silver, his treas- 
ures of a day, so unknowing, so completely 
unconscious of all the divine influences round 
him, of which this world is f uU. 

A slight flush came over the dark, hand- 
some face, a softening of all the features, 
that deceptive tenderness of look that Irene 
knew so well in which the passion of men, 
the most brutal thing in the world, veils 
itself. 
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" Would you not care for me a little? " he 
said in that soft tone that is so dear to the 
heart of a woman. " I know you could, dar- 
ling. I would ask nothing till you yoiu-self 
wished to give it to me." 

Irene laughed and looked hack at him with 
her gentlest expression. 

" If I were an ordinary woman, I should 
certainly fall in love with you at once, Mr. 
Haynes," she said. " You are so handsome, 
and charming; but really and truly, though 
it seems a silly thing to say, I am quite dif- 
ferent from other women, quite different 
from what you imagine. I have loved once 
and now I adore the child. I shall never love 
anybody again, and more than that I can't 
possibly make any return to any man, for 
anything he might do for me, so I am quite 
determined to accept nothing from anyone. 
As to this place, I am really quite content 
here though it seems so dreadful to you. I 
live in myself, not in this room, nor any 
room." 

Haynes stared back at her fixedly. He 
had flushed with pleasure as she had called 
him handsome, but there was a hardness, a 
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definitiveness about her tones that depressed 
and chilled him. Something in that moment 
warned him of the uselessness of persisting 
here. But the absolute delight of finding 
something new, a woman that was different 
from other women, one who could give him 
these new sensations and new ideas that this 
one was doing, was so fascinating, so en- 
chanting, he could not tear himself from it. 
He cast about in his mind as to what to reply. 
At last he said: " You ought to think of the 
child and consider how you can do the best 
for him." 

" The child is perfectly well at present, 
look at him ! " she answered laughing, and 
they both glanced at the bed. Haynes had 
already noted the extraordinary beauty of 
the child and realized that in it lay perhaps 
the strongest lever he could find to move the 
mother's heart. 

" Later on when he grows up it may be 
necessary to make changes, but not yet." 

" No, but you have to think now and pro- 
vide now for his future. You are very beau- 
tiful now, Irene, but some day per- 
haps ..." 
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The girl only laughed and somehow 
Haynes felt it useless, impossible, to go on 
with the argument he had intended. 

" Is there nothing I can do for you? " he 
said after a pause. "Nothing that you 
want?" 

" Nothing," she answered, " except you to 
leave me now." 

Haynes got up at once. 

" This is quite Alexander and Diogenes 
over again," he said jestingly, " only instead 
of the ugliest man I have the most beautiful 
woman before me. Good-bye, darling. I 
shall look for you at the studio to-morrow." 

He went out and the room seemed to lose 
something as the door closed after the power- 
ful frame and vivid face. Irene stood for a 
moment in the centre of the room looking 
roimd. Never had it struck her as so in- 
tensely blank and bare before. 

Edgar's visits never affected her like that. 
What was there about this man that moved 
her? Was it simply the well-cut lines of 
the warm, bright face that attracted her, or 
what? She stood still thinking entirely over 
his personality. His offer to her, his wealth. 
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never came before her mind. Jennings was 
quite right. Had she been free Haynes 
would have bought her, not with his miUions, 
but by his black hair and vivid smile. A little 
murmur from the cot roused her and in- 
stantly, everything forgotten, she ran over 
to the bed and taking up the child in her 
arms, sat down by the meagre fire, opening 
the rose and white of her breast to the little 
hungry red Ups. 
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CHAPTER X 

npHE next morning when Irene presented 
-*- herself at the studio, considerably 
earlier than usual, as she had promised, she 
saw at once that Jennings was in one of his 
worst humours. His plain face looked 
swelled and the skin thick from the pressure 
of angry blood underneath; his eyebrows 
were drawn together in a scowl, his eyes 
bloodshot. He vouchsafed no answer to the 
girl's salutation, as she came in, but con- 
tinued cleaning up his palette with which he 
was occupied when she entered. 

Irene did not pay any attention to his 
manner. What did the childish temper of 
men matter to her ? She went straight to her 
dressing corner behind the screen and ar- 
rayed herself in the Martyr's dress, loosened 
her hair and arranged it as usual, and then 
came to her httle posing platform and took 
her accustomed place, in silence. 

Jennings began to paint quickly, fu- 
riously. His brain was in a wliirl of rage, 
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but he was too much of the artist for it to 
render him incapable of work, or to make 
him willing to sacrifice his work for it. No, 
the picture! that came before everything. 
He would finish that before he attacked and 
perhaps drove from him the model that was 
essential to it. 

The minutes flew by and the model sat and 
the painter worked in absolute silence, and 
the last touches, that wonderful irradiating 
light that seems to dawn over a beautiful 
work of Art in its last moments of comple- 
tion, were given to the canvas: that perfect- 
ing of every line, that accentuating of every 
beauty done by the master band of the work- 
man so deftly, so unhesitatingly and with 
such amazing results of beauty, that it seems 
to an onlooker like the hand of a god, put- 
ting the divine stamp upon it. 

The model did not ask for her ten min- 
utes' recess that morning, nor did Jennings 
offer it. Her thoughts were far away and 
she felt neither the coldness of the air nor the 
stiffness from her pose. She almost started 
when the artist got up at length with a final 
air and stepped back to scrutinize the pic- 
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ture. The luncheon hour was long past, but 
neither of them had noticed it : the fires had 
burned down neglected. 

After a long scrutiny of the picture, Jen- 
nings came back to it and still without speak- 
ing wheeled it abruptly aside and began to 
wipe his brushes. Irene rose too, and was 
going to leave her place when Jennings 
stopped her. 

" Stay where you are,'" he said peremp- 
torily. " I want to speak to you." 

The picture was finished: gloriously fin- 
ished, a perfect thing. Now he was inde- 
pendent of her. He could abuse her as he 
liked, let go some of that wrath that had been 
seething in him since yesterday afternoon 
and had boiled and raged through his veins 
all that sleepless night. 

" What made you take that fellow 
Haynes home with you, yesterday? " he be- 
gan furiously, and the mere pronoimcement 
of the man's name seemed to enrage him 
more. 

Irene looked at him with raised eyebrows. 
" Really, I don't see what right you have to 
question me," she said merely. 
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Jennings came on to the platform and 
stood close beside her. 

"Right!" he repeated contemptuously; 
" the power to smash you to pieces where you 
sit if you don't answer me, that's the right 
I have! I feel I should like to murder you 
and I have a good mind to do it." 

He left her side suddenly, crossed to the 
door, locked it, piit the key in his pocket and 
returned to stand opposite her. His face 
was so distorted by anger she could hardly 
recognize it. Plain at all times, now, livid 
and convulsed and with a himdred new lines 
in it she had never seen before, it looked to 
her hideous beyond expression. 

What things men were! she thought. 
How supremely thankful she was that fate 
had not assigned her to the embrace of any 
one of them ! She was not conscious of any 
sense of fear before him. And this was 
rather because fear was alien to her nature, 
than because she felt herself under any spe- 
cial protection. She had been promised aid 
against all violence approaching in the name 
of love; but this was not love, it was 
simply anger, and whether she would be left 
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to deal with this alone or not, she could not 
teU. Again she believed herself now immor- 
tal, but no immunity against disfigurement 
or injury had been promised her. Still no 
feeling of fear, still less of panic, came near 
her. She saw the situation was serious, but 
her own calm was imdisturbed. 

She looked back at the distorted, menacing 
face of the man with a feeling of surprise. 
To one who is not angry, anger always has 
something of the bizarre, even ludicrous, 
about it. But that her reason told her he was 
not, it almost seemed to her as if Jennings 
must be acting a part. The extravagance of 
demeanour and look made him seem unreal. 
His eyes were wild and glaring, and now 
twice their natural size in a surrounding web 
of wrinkles she had never seen before: his 
teeth were clenched together so tightly that 
he hardly seemed able to get his voice through 
them. The whole man was transformed into 
another being. And why? There was no 
cause : no adequate reason. It all seemed so 
strange, so ridiculous; and it was this sense 
of the mistake he was making, of the un- 
neoessariness of all this emotion, that first 
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prompted her to answer, to make some at- 
tempt to explain things. 

"Mr. Haynes saw me home in his car, 
yes, you knew that," she said quietly. 
" What then? " 

"Did you invite him in when you got 
home?" answered Jennings with a savage 
sneer. 

" No ; he asked to come up, to which I as- 
sented. He stayed ahout ten minutes and 
then left." 

" You let him come to your bedroom? " 

The girl made a movement of impatience. 

" To my attic, yes, the only room I have. 
I have not a suite." 

Jennings suddenly bent forward and 
caught her arm in a grip that seemed to go 
to the bone. 

"You little devil, you infernal little 
devil ! " he said through his teeth. " I should 
like to grind you into nothing, strangle you, 
smash every bone you've got. I'll murder 
you, that's what you deserve. Coming here 
to my studio and professing so much virtue. 
Oh, no, you couldn't be the mistress of the 
poor artist. The poor plain artist who has 
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been paying you all this time: whom you 
have lived upon. No, you were all ice and 
virtue. But wait till the millionaire comes 
along: then it's all right. The &st evening 
you see him you go home with him, you . . ." 
and a filthy string of adjectives, of blas- 
phemous expletives burst from his lips, quiv- 
ering and twisted and writhing round his 
teeth, as he bent his face lower over that of 
the astonished gu-1 gazing steadfastly up at 
him. 

Surprise, dismay, that he, that anyone, 
could so interpret her action, which she knew 
to be so simple, so guiltless, filled her. She 
saw now the aspect under which he was re- 
garding her and his anger seemed a little 
more explicable, but then his jumping to 
such a conclusion, his estimate of her, was 
so unjust, so unreasonable. She felt a con- 
tempt of him as strong as her^dignation at 
his insults grew up in her. 

" Paying me? " she repeated, " you have 
only paid me for time and service given to 
you. As to being your mistress, no, I would 
not be, nor am I of anyone, neither Mr. 
Haynes nor anyone else. How can you be 
so foolish?" 250 
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At the contempt which he saw in her face 
and heard in her voice, the man lost all con- 
trol over himself. He hardly heard what 
she said and would not have believed it, if 
he had, so set was his mind by mireasoning 
jealousy in one direction. He gripped her 
throat with one hand, and her arm and shoul- 
der with the other, and forced her down into 
and against the back of the chair she was 
sitting upon. 

" I'll murder you, kill you, smash you! " 
he kept on repeating, his fingers sinking into 
the flesh of her neck, his eyes blazing. " And 
you deserve it, you devil, you hypocrite! " 

The girl remained perfectly still. There 
was no feeling of panic or fear that would 
have induced her to struggle or try to escape 
from his grasp, and any resistance to his 
strength with her own, her reason told 
her would be useless, absurd. Any man's 
strength would have been greater than hers 
and this was a maniac with the strength of 
ten men. Therefore she sat quite still, re- 
senting the intense pain he was giving her 
throat and feeling hatred of him thrill all 
through her, but very little apprehension, 
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rather a sense of curiosity filled her as to 
how far he would actually go, and a wonder 
as to how much she would be injured. It was 
this passivity that saved her. The man had 
lost all reason. He was simply an animal act- 
ing on his instincts. And theinstmct toattack 
always responds to resistance or to effort to 
escape. When there is neither, when the vie- 
tim neither struggles nor seeks to defend it- 
self, when it becomes as mere wool in the 
grasp of its enemy, the instinct of attack 
weakens. Rare indeed is the animal that 
persists in a one-sided combat. After a few 
minutes of that iron pressure under which 
her throat seemed breaking, Jennings sud- 
denly released her, almost flinging her from 
the chair. 

" Get out of my sight," he said and turned 
from her. She saw his face was grey, and he 
staggered as he went down the long room 
and threw himself into a chair at the end, 
breathing heavily. 

The girl got up and her first thought 
was for him. Such rage as she had seen 
might easily bring some physical disaster in 
its train and she did not wish that. She 
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hated anyone to suffer on her account and 
unreasonable, detestable as this man had 
shewn himself she still had no wish he should 
suffer. She stood for a moment, her own 
pain forgotten, looking in his direction; 
then as she saw no apparent signs of suffer- 
ing, she walked to the screen and began to 
dress. 

She was absolutely unmoved by all that 
had taken place, herself; simply her brain 
seemed burning with contempt and hatred 
of mankind. 

" What brutes they are I " she thought as 
she lifted and combed the masses of her hair, 
arranging it before the Uttle glass. " So 
smooth, as long as you are a slave to their 
wishes, and the moment you do the least 
little thing they don't like, all their talk is 
of murdering and killing you, the thing they 
have professed to love and care for." She 
looked at her neck ; it was livid and swelled, 
her lip was swelled where it had been groimd 
between his thumb and her teeth. She 
shrugged her shoulders with angry con- 
tempt. It was all so ridiculous; ridiculous, 
they seemed to her, men's ways, and men's 
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dispositions. Equally ridiculous both in 
their loves and hates. 

What did it matter to her? She need 
not think of them. She dressed quickly and 
a tranquil smile had replaced the anger on 
her face when she had finished and looked 
back at herself in the mirror ; then she went 
from behind the screen, and straight over 
to where Jennings was sitting. He had not 
moved. His anger was over, that physical 
drunkenness that jealousy creates in the 
brain. He was worn out and exhausted. 
He took his hand from before his eyes and 
looked at her as she approached. 

" The key, please," she said quietly. His 
look of collapse touched her, but the con- 
tempt he had roused in her by this last scene 
was too great for even her sympathy to 
cover it. As he took out the key and gave 
it to her, she turned away from him without 
a word and going over to the door, unlocked 
it and went out. 

Outside in the streets she walked slowly 
back to her own place. Jennings was in debt 
to her for her last two sittings, but she would 
not ask for the money. She would go with- 
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out it unless he sent it to her, which was 
unlikely. What brutes men 'were, she 
thought again. That was the bidden of her 
reflections. It passed through her brain like 
a refrain to a song. 

Here was this man. She had gone to him, 
poor, unprotected : his only idea had been to 
use that poverty, that defencelessness, for 
his own ends, for his own pleasure. He had 
tried to turn her into a toy for his amuse- 
ment. He had failed. Then, still working 
on her necessities, he had obtained her labour 
at the lowest possible price. She had aided 
him to produce the work of his Ufe, and in 
return he had done his utmost to seduce her, 
to drag her down to a lower level. Then he 
had introduced her to his friend and because 
he fancied she had conunitted some offence, 
without taking the least trouble to find out 
if his fancies were true, he had threatened, 
injiu'ed her, and might, had his feelings car- 
ried him a little farther, have killed her. 
Brutes, brutes, brutes! how she pitied the 
unhappy daughters of earth who were mated 
to, enslaved by them ! She looked back with 
a smile to her early days when she had hoped 
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in her guilelessness to love and worship one 
of these 1 

Arrived at her own place she ran up the 
stairs and into the already darkening room. 
All care and chagrins were forgotten as she 
Hf ted the divine child to her breast and kissed 
its aureole of golden hair. 

Edgar coming in half an hour later found 
her still in the gloom with the candles un- 
lighted, sitting on the bed nursing the chUd 
and singing softly to herself. 

" Have you had any lunch at the studio? ** 
was his first query. 

" No — only a row," she returned lightly. 
She could laugh at it all now. She was so 
happy and tranquil with the darling child at 
her breast. But her neck showed great blue 
marks where the man's hand had been and 
as her dress was unfastened and turned back, 
Edgar saw it, even in the dusk. 

" Good heavens! " he exclaimed lighting 
the candle. " What did he do? What has 
happened? What has made your neck like 
that? " 

" Well, he chose to get into an awful rage 
because Mr. Hajmes saw me home in his 
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car. Just as if I were his slave! It's too 
preposterous and absurd. Men seem to me 
to be all mad 1" 

" You are the sort of woman to make them 
so," responded Edgar gloomily, bringing 
up the candle to her and shielding it with his 
hand that he might examine her neck. " But 
I don't see that he has any right — " 

" Right 1 no, that's what I told him, and 
then he said his right was the power to smash 
me to pieces. Oh, Edgar, I am so tired of 
them all 1 I loathe them all 1 " 

"Except Haynes, I suppose," said Ed- 
gar, looking down at her with a derisive 
smile. 

Hajmesl " repeated the girl impatiently. 

He came in last night for ten minutes and 
then I asked him to go and he went, that's 
all I know about him. He is charming to 
look at, but I dare say the moment you did 
the slightest thing he disliked, he would be 
as bad as the rest. It is easy to behave well 
to people when they are doing all you want 
and everything to please you ; the test comes 
when they do something you don't like. 
How you behave to them then is the real test 
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of your true character and disposition, isn't 
it?" 

Edgar simply nodded. Men hate all argu- 
ment, all referring to abstract standards of 
conduct. They know they always get 
worsted by a clever woman and show up 
badly. 

"What shall I do for your neck?'' he 
said. 

" Nothing : it's all right. See what you 
can find in the cupboard and we'll have some 
lunch." 

Edgar turned away, glad to take his eyes 
from that too sweet picture that she made 
with her milky neck and breast uncovered 
and her soft arms clasping the child. 

He put the bread and a piece of cold bacon 
on the table and fetched in the jug of after- 
noon milk that had been left on the landing 
outside. 

" That's all I can find," he said a little 
disconsolately and drew the two chairs to 
the table. 

She put the boy down and came and took 
her place opposite Edgar. 

Both being young and healthy they ate 
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up this dry bread and cold bacon with a 
good appetite and a great amount of pleas- 
ure and were just finishing when the sound 
of heavy steps on the stairs outside, drew 
their attention. 

Visitors of any sort or kind so seldom 
climbed up to their story that they both sat 
stm listening and wondering. On came the 
steps, accompanied by the sound of heavy 
breathing and an occasional stumble as if 
some one with a burden were toiling up. 

After a few moments they heard a thud 
just outside the door, the thump of sturdy 
knuckles resounded on it and then the clumsy 
steps began lumbering down again. 

Edgar rose and opened the door. " Hullo, 
here's a box ! " he exclaimed as the light fell 
on the landing. " Left by Pickf ord appar- 
ently.'' 

He dragged it in and they looked at it 
together. 

" It's addressed to you," he continued, 
bending over it. " I know what it is ; I bet 
anything it's something Haynes has sent 

you." 

" Do you think so? " she asked, knitting 
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her brows. " I wish he wouldri't. I told him 
I didn't want anything." / ' 

Edgar was busy cutting the string and 
undoing the paper in which the box was 
wrapped. 

The girl sat down on the bed and watched 
him, leaning forward, her elbows on her 
knees and her chin in her hands. 

Edgar came to the lid of the box and 
lifted it off. A note addressed to the girl 
lay on the top of the tissue paper. Edgar 
took it out and handed it to her. She broke 
it open and read it aloud. 

"Dear Little Giel: 

" I am sending you a warm cloak to wear, 
for I hate to see you so thinly dressed as you 
were yesterday; also some things to eat and 
drink. Take them to. please me, just as a 
charitable action. Their cost is nothing to 
me, Irene, remember that. Give me a little 
pleasure but of my useless money. Don't 
think I want any return. If you take them, 
I am the indebted one. 

"Bertram Haynes.^^ 
Edgar waited till she had finished and laid 
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the note down beside her. Then he turned 
back the tissue and lifted out the top thing. 
It was the cloak5 black cloth lined with snow- 
white fur. Even its touch was warm and 
comforting to his fingers in the chilly room. 
Irene eyed it from where she sat on the bed, 
with knitted brows. 

"Do you want to put it on? *' he asked, 
holding it, and the girl would have had no 
human woman's instincts in her, if she had 
not slipped ofi^ the bed and let the man put 
it on. Beautifully cut, it fitted her exactly 
and was as graceful, pretty and suitable as 
woman's dress always is when bought by a 
man. 

If men could only understand her feel- 
ings as well as they can choose her clothes, 
how happy a woman's life might be ! 

" You look very well in it," said Edgar 
grudgingly. 

" And it is so warm," said Irene as the 
white fur closed round her. " It's a lovely 
thing, but I can't keep it, can I ? " 

" No, I should think you'd better not, not 
if you don't want him," Edgar answered. 
" If you did it would encourage him. Of 
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course, as he says, the money is nothing to 
him, hut still • • ." 

Irene took off the cloak and hung it oyer 
a chair. 

" What else has he sent? " she said looking 
into the box. " Just look, another box full 
of things to eat, and wine. Oh, Edgar, I 
am sorry he's taken all this trouble ! " 

"No diamond necklaces at present to 
frighten you, apparently," said Edgar 
grimly, looking over her shoulder. " They 
are to come later, I suppose." 

The next morning the box was sent back 
to Haynes, carriage paid, and the only re- 
sult of his charity was that the inmates of 
the attic were tenpence poorer than before. 
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CHAPTER XI 

rpHE weeks that followed the rupture 
-*• with Jennings and the giving up of the 
studio were weeks of actual physical suffer- 
ing for Irene. A hard frost and fog set in 
and London seemed to go to sleep in the 
blackness. In her room the cold was intense, 
and the girl woke one morning to find her- 
self voiceless, with a bar of burning pain 
across her throat. It was only a chill from 
the cold draught that blew constantly over 
the bed, but it made all her limbs ache, her 
head ache, and her eyes dim. It was impos- 
sible for her to do anything in seeking fresh 
employment as a model and she drew for 
her daily expenses on the small store she 
had saved. 

Edgar did what he could for her in keep- 
ing up her fire and carrying up the coals to 
her room, but she could not bear to accept 
any of his hard-earned money and she would 
not touch the little delicacies he put furtively 
on her table. She reduced her food to the 
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minimum, finding that as long as she took 
plenty of milk, the child did not suffer. He 
continued to grow each day rounder and 
stronger and thrived in the cold, dark gar- 
ret, cradled as he was in the girl's soft arms 
and against her warm bosom. As the days 
and weeks passed on and he grew old 
enough, she began to cease nursing him, her 
own illness and increasing delicacy warning 
her she should make him independent of her 
as soon as she could, and in the preparing 
and cooking of the food for him she took 
the greatest interest. This, and the care of 
him, the bathing the little white limbs and 
combing the golden silk of his hair, teaching 
him to walk from chair to chair and the first 
few words to say, occupied most of her time. 
For the rest of it she lay quiet on the bed 
with closed eyes, suffering from the cough 
that racked her and the sense of weakness 
and the longing for a face she could not see, 
a voice she might not hear, living over again 
those past wonderful moments of ecstasy. 
She could not tell why she was left so long 
alone, nor why she had to suffer so much. 
She could only hold herself ready for that 
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all-compensating joy to come when He 
would come to her, see the child and smile 
upon her satisfied. 

So the dark days dragged on and March 
came with its bitter winds dispelling the 
fogs. The girl's cold wore itself out, leav- 
ing her thin and weak; her store of money 
was practically gone. She must bestir her- 
self and go to work again. 

In all this time she had heard nothing 
from Haynes and she had almost forgotten 
him, without trying, while he, desperately 
trying to forget her in every way, had not 
forgotten. 

He had been away on motor trips, he had 
stayed with friends, he had entertained 
recklessly, but that peculiar insidious joy, 
that is impossible to define or explain, but 
which some particular human being can give 
to another, and which this girl could give to 
him, he had found nowhere else, and in the 
second week of March he came back to town, 
determined to seek her that he might feel it 
again, if not by hours and days as he would 
have desired, then by snatched moments, in 
whatever way he could, at whatever cost, if 
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it only led to utter disappointment in the 
end. 

He heard as soon as he came back that 
she had left the studio and was no longer 
sitting for Jennings. 

Without sending any notice of his com- 
ing he drove round to Haddon Street on his 
car, and unannounced climbed the dark stairs 
and after knocking gently opened her door. 

When he entered the room, she was asleep 
and the man seeing this came in silently and 
took a seat opposite her. 

Her chair was drawn up to the table and 
she leant back in it, one arm resting on the 
table, the other clasping the child to her. He 
was in her lap, asleep also, with his fair 
head nestled against her breast. 

The lamp on the table was close to her 
and shed its hght on the group and from 
where he sat he saw the shght, pale oval of 
her face, grown so deUcate now that the skin 
seemed positively transparent. Her hair 
made a cloud of gold above the ethereal 
countenance and to Bertram it seemed truly 
as if he gazed upon angels sleeping. The 

room was intensely cold as only a fireless at- 
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tic on a keen March night can be and he 
shivered in his heavy motor coat where he 
sat with both hands thrust deep into its 
pockets. He looked round. The utter bare- 
ness of the place struck him. On the table, a 
cloth was laid and an empty dish stood on 
it by an empty bread plate. The half -open 
door of the cupboard seemed to indicate the 
owner had looked for food, and finding 
none had returned to the table and there in 
sheer weakness fallen asleep. The hand that 
lay uncurled upon the table seemed like the 
thinnest porcelain and to indicate to Ber- 
tram that the girl was not far from that 
final sleep which knows no awakening on 
earth. 

A tinge of fear ran through the man a^ 
he sat there, well covered both in flesh and 
clothes, and warm with wine ; but it was fol- 
lowed by a sense of satisfaction. 

He could change all this for her. She 
would see what a power he was. Surely 
coming from circumstances such as these 
the luxury he could surround her with would 
be heaven 1 He little knew what vistas 
stretched before her eyes, nor how all space 
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was open to her who seemed prisoned in 
these narrow walls 1 

Well, he must wake her. He could not 
exist in this freezing room if she could and 
he coughed and rasped his feet on the floor, 
feeling somehow a strange inability to go 
over to her and rouse her with a kiss as he 
would have done with any other woman. 

Irene moved and unclosed her eyes and 
they fell fully on him as he sat opposite, a 
large, handsome vital presence strangely out 
of harmony with the bare little cell about 
them. She did not seem the least surprised 
or much moved in any way to find him there, 
only smiled a little, which called the light 
into her great deep coloured eyes, and waited 
for him to speak. 

" I heard at the studio you had left,'* be- 
gan Bertram awkwardly, " so I came on here 
to find you and you were asleep. Aren't you 
nearly dead from cold and hunger?" he 
added abruptly. 

" Yes, I am cold and hungry, but not half 

dead," she returned, rising with the child 

in her arms and laying him very gently on 

the bed. When she had carefully covered 
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him up, she came and sat down again, look- 
ing at Bertram in silence, too polite or indif- 
ferent to question him as to why he had 
come. 

" I say," he began, as she said nothing, 
" I want you to come and dine with me, will 
you? My car's at the door. I have some- 
thing I particularly wish to talk to you 
about, but I simply can't stand the cold 
here. Will you come? " 

Irene's face remained indifferent, but she 
said after a minute. 

" Do you wish it very much? " 

" Yes, more than anything in the world," 
he answered, earnestly, leaning over the table 
and gazing at her with eyes that had been 
very successful with women. 

Irene looked back at him and assented: 
she liked him and he had always been kind 
and nice to her. She rose to get her simple 
black hat and coat out of a cupboard in the 
wall, and Bertram watched her wondering. 

She was a strange mixture, he thought. 
Quite indifferent to men, she seemed to have 
none of that mistrust or fear of them which 
most asexual women have. She would ap- 
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parently go with them anywhere, receive 
them alone, be seen with them: they had no 
influence over her, they could not move her to 
either passion or fear. For her name, her 
reputation, dear to so many women who live 
alone and deny love to themselves, she 
seemed to have no care. Wliat could her 
scheme, her idea of life be? And did she 
know the risks she ran? Or being ice her- 
self, did she consider those about her were 
made of the same material? He wondered. 

By this time she was ready and turned to 
him with a smile. Bertram got up briskly 
and they went down together. 

"Is it safe to leave the little one all 
alone? " he asked as they went down. 

" Quite,^' she returned, and the answer had 
such an accent of absolute security in it that 
he felt silenced. They reached the door 
where the motor stood purring gently. He 
helped her in, got in himself, tucked the 
great fur rug round them both. 

" Piccadilly Circus," he said to the man, 
and they were off^. Skimming through the 
streets at a quick pace with the noise of the 
surrounding traffic about them like a wall, 
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seated closely together, he had thought he 
could get onto more intimate, ' affectionate 
groimd. With her slight straight form beside 
him and her delicate serious face he felt as 
far from her as ever. The drive was made 
almost in silence while he was ruminating 
how to approach her. When they reached 
the place he had selected, it was already late 
for dining and nearly every table was occu- 
pied. The girl's plain black dress seemed 
strange amongst the crowd of elaborate 
evening costumes and the gleam of white 
shoulders and jewels, but few of them at 
any rate looked at her dress after they had 
once glanced at the calm, radiant face, and 
the women paled with envy and wonder as 
she passed. Bertram, his heart beating 
quickly under a tide of complex feelings as 
he saw the glances of surprise and jealousy 
on every side, steered her through the crowd 
to a small table at the end which he saw va- 
cant, bestowing a few nods here and there 
on his acquaintances as he passed. 

When they were seated he looked roimd 
cheerfully benign, feeling that essentially 
masculine joy at having stirred up the envy, 
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hatred and jealousy of any of his friends in 
the vicinity. He and he alone had been able 
to win the angel of the studio : that is what 
they would all think seeing them dining thus 
familiarly together. But ah! if it were the 
truth, if he could but make it the truth, and 
not the mere empty semblance of it. His 
eyes burned as he looked at her. He ordered 
wine recklessly and sent for more flowers to 
be put on their table. Surely, surely, he 
thought, this gay brilliant scene, this blaze of 
light, the warmth, the music, the sweet scent 
of the flowers, would all have some effect 
upon her, would woo her senses, attract her, 
coming from the dreary bareness, the cold- 
ness, the hunger of an attic. 

Of what was she made if she could be in- 
different to such a change? Even ice melts 
when brought near enough to the fire. He 
ordered the best dinner he could get without 
imdue waiting and meanwhile Irene looked 
about her with those flashing eyes that so 
moved others, quite unmoved themselves. 

" Is there anything, anything you want in 
this world, Irene? " he said, leaning forward, 
his eyes scanning her face keenly. 
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Irene smiled back at him. 

" Nothing," she answered gently. " I 
have nothing and I want nothing. I am 
only waiting for the smnmons and I shall 
leave this world so gladly. I covet nothing 
that is in it or of it. You know what it is 
when a man is just going on a journey. He 
does not want anything given to him. What 
can he do with it? " 

" But you are so young, so beautiful, so 
gifted," returned Bertram astounded, " life 
might be so happy for you, it is madness for 
you to think of leaving it. What has hap- 
pened in your existence to sadden you so 
strangely? " 

" I am not sad," she replied laughing and 
the happy glory of her face attested her 
words ; " I simply said I want nothing. You 
who have so much have many wants, I 
expect." 

" Only you," he murmured and under the 
shelter of the great sheaf of flowers deco- 
rating their table he brought his face nearer 
hers. His voice was strained with feeling, 
his eyes compelling, his lips pale. 

" Me, you can never have," she returned 
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gently and seriously. " I wish you would 
go away and enjoy all your tremendous op- 
portunities and put me out of your thoughts. 
I can never belong to you, never give you 
any happiness.' 

" But why? 

Irene was silent for a moment, then she 
said: " I belong to the father of my child. 
I can never care for any one else." 

" But he has deserted you ! " 

She did not answer in words, only shook 
her head, with her eyes fixed on the man op- 
posite her, full of sombre fire. 

" Then he is dead? '' 

'" I hope to rejoin him — ^above," she re- 
turned in a low tone, and Bertram jumped 
at once to the conclusion his rival was dead, 
and his heart leaped upwards. How many 
women had not sworn fidelity and constancy 
to a dead love and found that was too hard ! 
And she was so young, a mere child, not yet 
eighteen. All his old confidence came back 
to him. Time — time was all he needed here. 
Floods of delight seemed to go over him as 
hope flared up again brightly within him. 
Nothing should deter, nothing need discour- 
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age him. Whatever she might say, he would 
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I am going for a cruise on my yacht 
soon," he said after a moment's pause, " and 
I want you to come as my guest. Leave that 
miserable little den of yours and come with 
me to float about in Southern waters; will 
you?" 

Irene shook her head. 

" Certainly not," she said laughing. 

" I am in earnest. I want you to come 
and I'U do anything in return. If you want 
nothing for yourself perhaps you are not so 
indifferent about your child. Are you going 
to leave him in absolute poverty? " 

The girl's face grew suddenly serious, 
shadow enveloped it. She looked away from 
Bertram and her fingers turned the wine- 
glass at her side absently round and round. 

" I should not like him to have to face all 
I have had to," she said at last, slowly and 
thoughtfully. 

"Well, then," answered Bertram, over- 
joyed at the success of his last words in 
reaching her and following up his advantage 
instantly. " Let me provide for him — ^name 
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but your wishes about him and they shall 
be carried out to the letter." 

Irene looked at him doubtfully. Two 
years of life in London had taught her that 
men do not do much for women except at 
one price. Her belief in disinterested gen- 
erosity was as small in amount as the thing 
itself. 

" I cannot accept anything from you, for 
as I have told you I can give you nothing in 
exchange," she answered, and a little tired- 
ness crept into her tone like that of one 
forced to repeat an argument many times 
and knowing its futility. She looked down 
the room; thin waves of smoke were rising 
in the air now, veiling the light and glitter, 
the white mouldings of the ceiling and the 
gilded, tinted walls, the little tables, flower- 
decked where the diners sat, the figures 
themselves. The scent of coffee and liqueur 
and wine filled all the air and the sound of 
laughter and talk rose in it, and over all the 
thin blue smoke grew thicker, typical it 
seemed to the girl of the oblivion so soon to 
sweep over and envelop all. 

She hardly heard what the man opposite 
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her was Tfeaying, but when he exclaimed 
impatiently, "Irene!'* she recalled her 
thoughts. 

" I am so sorry, I did not hear what you 
were saying," she said, smiling at him so 
sweetly that his anger melted instantly. 

" No, because you were not listening. 
Now give your attention to me. You can 
give me something in exchange, give me 
your society on the yacht, as my guest. I ask 
nothing but that." 

He leant towards her eagerly fixing his 
eyes on her, trying to sway, to compel this 
elusive soul as he had others. 

" You would ask more when I was there," 
she murmured back, meeting his gaze with 
her eyes, but keeping the doors of her inner 
being shut against it as he saw. She smiled 
faintly as she spoke and the man flushed 
crimson. She saw the veins stand out on his 
forehead and his hand clench as it lay be- 
side his plate. 

" If I swear to you that you shall be sa- 
cred as my guest you can believe me, trust 
me, can you not? " 

There was silence for a moment. Irene's 
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trust in men was small but she had always 
possessed absolute fearlessness, recklessness 
that would have supplied the place of an- 
other woman's trust, and now she knew of 
course she had nothing to fear on her own 
account. All her thought was for him. 

" Yes," she answered after a minute. " I 
think you would keep your word, but if so 
what would you gain ? Nothing but annoy- 
ance and disappointment. Besides, a man 
perhaps hardly knows what madness may 
sweep over him, something beyond his own 
powers to resist." 

" And you are frightened? " 

" Not for myself, no, but for you. You 
would be running too great a risk. If you 
forgot your promise to me, if you broke 
your word, I should kill you." 

Bertram threw himself back in his chair, 
and burst into a fit of laughter. 

" What a bloodthirsty little devil I " he ex- 
claimed, much amused and fascinated by 
this new spirit he had discovered in her. " I 
should not have thought it of you, Irene, you 
look such a saint." 

" I should not want to," she replied seri- 
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ously, " but I could not help myself. As I 
say, some things are beyond our powers. 
That's why I won't come with you— for your 
sake, because I see there would be nothing 
but dissatisfaction for you and if you failed 
in your promise, death." 

Bertram sat back watching her amusedly. 
What man seated in the comfortable mun- 
dane atmosphere of a London restaurant, 
well fed and warm, would feel in the least 
degree moved to anything but laughter by 
such words? Women loved talking melo- 
dramatically, but they never meant any- 
thing. All that she said added to his inter- 
est in her. This was a new and fiery element 
he had discovered and if she did have a fancy 
for pointing a pistol at him any time, well, 
it all added to the fun. There was not any- 
thing of the coward about the man, and he 
went back to his point with renewed earnest- 
ness. 

" I'll take all chances," he answered, " and 
I'll give you my word of honour I will treat 
you as my guest and nothing more. If you 
will come for a six months' cruise on those 
terms I will settle five hundred a year for life 
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on your boy — ^twenty thousand pounds. Say 
the word and I'll see my lawyer to-morrow 
about it." 

Irene looked at him in surprise. It was a 
high price for him at which to buy pain for 
himself, pain that such a plan must cause if 
he kept his word. But she felt instinctively 
that he was buying hope: hope for some- 
thing that she knew could never be accom- 
plished. 

A less honourable nature would not have 
hesitated but would have accepted the bar- 
gain so one-sided, so favourable to herself, 
at once, and keeping to the letter of it have 
satisfied her conscience; but Irene saw al- 
ways the spirit of things and the letter could 
not satisfy her. 

"You know I would wish above every- 
thing the child should have it, but I couldn't 
let you give it to him with any idea of my 
caring for you in retimi, because that is an 
impossibility. I can't see that my just being 
beside you on the yacht would be sufficient 
return to you and anything else is out of the 
question, so I don't think I ought to accept 
from you what I cannot repay." 
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Bertram listened in silence, gazing at her 
derisively. He had his own idea about 
things and was quite content with his scheme, 
if she would accept it. He was quite sure 
he could win her if he had the time; a child 
of eighteen with all her talk of everlasting 
fidelity and death and pistols, was not Ukely 
to impress a man like Bertram. He was 
quite willing to risk his twenty thousand 
pounds on his chances, which seemed to him 
good enough, and if he lost, he was content 
to lose. It was not much more to him than 
a fiver is to most men, and he'd have the fun 
of the game anyway. 

" The twenty thousand pounds is repaid 
by your presence on the boat. There is no 
further debt or obUgation. Come, and I am 
satisfied, the child is provided for. You give 
six months of your time to me, that is all." 

Irene was silent, gazing down the long, 
glittering, haze-filled room. If really it 
were true as he said, that he would be satis- 
fied, what a wonderful chance for her to pro- 
vide for the child for life! As long as he 
lived in this new world he need never know 
the gnawing hunger, the aching coid, the bit- 
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temess that she had known. He would be 
free, able to fulfil his mission unhampered. 
He would know this world's happiness, its 
lightness, its dear bright side; he would be 
able to live and work in its sunshine. The 
advantage was so great, it seemed as if she 
must accept it, as if it were her plain duty- 
put before her; but then the thought came 
to her again that the man did not know 
really the nature of the bargain he was mak- 
ing and her whole soul rose up in enmity 
to the idea of entrapping him in any sort 
of way. It was true she had tried to tell 
him, but he could not be told, he would never 
believe the truth, could not ; so that in reality 
it was all on a false basis between them and 
she could not put it right ; therefore she felt 
that she could not trade upon it. In spite 
of her protestations he doubtless looked 
upon her as a woman to be won, that she 
would yield gladly and willingly — in time; 
that her yielding would bring him the return 
he craved, and she could not convince him the 
return would be death. 

For herself, the offer spoke to her, wooed 
all her wearied frame ; the rest and peace of 
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large spaces, of the open sea, spoke to her 
as the great spaces of her home. To be 
away on the wide smooth plains of the ocean, 
to be able to rest, to sit idle and dream 
rocked gently by its ceaseless sway, to be 
flying onward, forward, caressed by the 
travelling winds under the clean-swept blue 
of the sky, ah! how she would rejoice in it 
if she only might accept ; but surely he was 
counting on more than he expressed. Her 
wisdom, her knowledge of men and their 
ways, told her this. 

Bertram, scanning her face, guessed that 
he must make his own advantage seem 
greater if he were to win, and the truth or 
part of it might serve him better than the 
most specious arguments. 

He leant closer to her and said in a low 
tone : 

" If you can give me nothing else you 
might let the other fellows think I have won 
you; you cannot tell how much that means 
to me." 

The girl looked into his face quickly, com- 
prehendingly. 

"You do not care very much for your 
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reputation, Irene, do you? " he asked ab- 
ruptly, 

" My reputation? " she hardly understood 
his question, so little did the world's methods, 
ways, and judgments come into her calcu- 
lations. 

" Yes, what people say of you ; you know 
what they would say for instance of your 
coming on my yacht. Though you were 
really only my guest, they would never be- 
lieve that." 

Irene's lips broke up in a sweet little 
smile. 

" Oh ! what people say, no, I don't mind 
at all. They can say what they like I " and 
she laughed, seeing before her mental vision 
the purple plains of the sky and the long 
seons of immortality for herself when this 
world shaill have long since passed away like 
a speck rf dust on the universe and be no 
more remembered or recorded. 

" No, I don't mind in the least, and 
you, Bertram, you do care and you want 
the world to say you have conquered me and 
taken me away on your yacht, is that it? '* 

The man nodded, 
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Is thaX only itV^ 

No, no, no, you know it is not! " The 
fire that was in him broke loose beyond his 
control and flashed into his eyes and words ; 
then he checked it with difficulty, knowing 
it would not help him. 

" You know," he added, " I would marry 
you, Irene, if that makes any diflFerence to 
you. Does it? " 

The girl shook her head. " Not any ; mar- 
riage could not make me give myself to you, 
that is impossible, but if — ^but if — ^just being 
supposed by others to care for you, just 
being on the yacht with you — " 

" Yes," he said eagerly, " yes? " 

" — ^would satisfy you, perhaps I might 
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Dearest ! how good of you I I swear to 
you, on my boat you shall be saf^ and free 
as the sea gulls. And the boy? %2ien shall 
we arrange the business matters f Will you 
meet me at my lawyer's to-morrow? " 

His face was flushed, his heart leapt with 
exultation. After all, he had won! 

" I think I would rather not decide defi- 
nitely now. I will think it all over to-night 
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and send you a note to-morrow. I must go 
home now and go to bed. I am so tired." 

Bertram looked hastily round; the place 
had thinned out, the diners had mostly gone 
or were going. He rose as she did and said 
hurriedly: 

" Let me see you home in the car." 

She assented and stood idly looking at 
the otiier women in the room bdng wrapped 
up warmly in their gorgeous cloaks, having 
the rich swansdown and furs and laces 
pressed up to their bright cheeks by their 
various escorts. Bertram gave her a hasty 
glance in between calling up the waiter and 
paying the bill, and hoped she was envying 
them; but Irene, as her eyes strayed from 
the women to the men accompanying them 
and noted theii: thick flesh- weighted figures, 
their coarse sensual faces, the swineUke ex- 
pression, the leering eyes, was thinking far 
diflFerently from what he fancied. 

Before her, in the smoky room, floated the 
pale tranquil face of the god with its se- 
verely beautiful lines and the calmness of 
immortality above the wide sweeping brows. 
Bertram's voice startled her when he said 
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they were ready and would she come to the 
ear. 

Through the keen March night under a 
sky of blackness studded with frosty stars 
the motor sped with them back to Uttle pov- 
erty-stricken Haddon Street. Both were 
very silent, Bertram fearing to lose ground 
that he had gained, and the girl tired, indif- 
ferent, leaning back in a corner, thinking 
of things far away from him. At her door 
Bertram put her down and pressed her hand 
hard in his large, warm ones. 

" Think of the child," he said earnestly, 
" and send me that note to-morrow, saying 
you will come/' 

She looked at him with one of her quick 
light-filled smiles. 

" I will send the note, I can't promise 
what it will say," she answered, and with a 
" Good night," disappeared into the house. 
As Bertram turned homewards he heard it 
striking midnight. 

Irene ran up the steep stairs, unconscious 
now of her fatigue, and was just letting her- 
self into her own room when the door next 
hers was torn open and Edgar stood on the 
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iiireshold, a reproachful figure, his face lined 
by angry anxiety showing in the lamplight 
from his room. 

" Irene, where have you heen? " he ex- 
claimed. " I looked in at seven this evening 
and you were out then/' 

" I have been dining with Mr. Haynes," 
she answered simply. " How good of you 
to light up my fire and keep it in," she ex- 
claimed as she entered her room. 

" Come in if you like, I have something 
to tell you." 

She went over to the bed and looked at 
the child. Lovely as a sunset cloud, all pink 
and white and gold, he lay where she had 
left him, fast locked in rosy sleep. Edgar 
followed her in and shut the door, glowering 
and remonstrating. 

"Why do you do these things? dinmg 
with Haynes! What will everyone think 
who knows? I can't understand you." 

" He asked me to go and I went to please 
him. What does it matter what J do? I 
want nothing from the world and I care 
nothing what it says or thinks. As for Mr. 
Haynes, he has asked me to stay six months 
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with him on his yacht and I am going to 
do it." 

There was a dead silence in the room. 
Irene took up the child in her arms and sat 
down with him clasped to her breast. He 
stirred and smiled, but did not wake. 

Edgar fell rather than sat down on the 
old couch opposite her. His face seemed old 
and grey and filled suddenly with deep 
scored lines. 

" I can't understand you," he muttered 
again, at last staring at her. 

"No, you can't, it's no use. But Ed- 
gar — " she returned impulsively, and was 
just going to add the truth, the real spirit of 
the bargain, when she remembered her prom- 
ise to Haynes. All the world was to think 
that she was his. 

She paused, her heart wrung by the black 
misery of the man's face, and then added: 

" It is for this darling I am going; that 
he may be safe and happy, for nothing else. 
You can well believe that of me." 

She looked down at the flower-like little 
being cradled in her arms with that rapt look 
of worship that he knew so well. 
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" I see — ^he provides for the child." 

Irene nodded and there was blank silence 
again. 

The minutes went by and neither spoke. 
The fire crackled softly and the light played 
over the thousand golden tints of mother 
and child. The candle burned steadily be- 
tween his white anguished face and hers, 
sad with reflected sadness, but calm and un- 
moved. 

At last the man rose heavily to his feet. 

" It is horrible, a tragedy,'* he said, more 
to himself than to her, and went out across 
to his own room. 

Irene sat stiU for a long time thinking, 
then she got up, found some writing mate- 
rials and sat down to write. 

"Dearest Edgar: 

You must not think me ungrateful to you 
for all you have done. I do remember and 
appreciate everjrthing, and I care for you 
more than any one else in the world. I am 
not going to Haynes for myself, only and 
entirely for the boy's sake. Think, Edgar, 
what a wonderful chance to be able to pro- 
vide for him like this! Remember all we 
have suffered: I am so anxious to avoid it 
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all for him. Do not try to prevent me doing 
this. I do wish it so very much. Never in 
any way could we by our own eflForts get 
this money for him. I can't think that I 
should be right in refusing it. I know you 
feel my going away from you, but do re- 
member that I could never, never be more to 
you than I have been and that is not enough 
for you. It is really better that I should go ; 
how you have suffered through me! You 
could not pass your whole life Uke that. 
Throw yourself into your art, think of the 
tremendous power you have. You must if 
you Kve be recognized and famous. Do not 
think of me, for I am no good to you, could 
never give you real happiness. At the end 
of the six months we can see each other again 
if you wish, or not, as you then feel. I shall 
always remember you, think of you, be 
grateful to you, dearest. 

Irene.'' 

She did not fold the paper, but walked 
with it open in her hand across the landing, 
and straight into his room, as the door stood 
open. 

Edgar was sitting on the edge of his 
bed. He looked up as she entered and the 
pain and pallor of his face hurt her. 
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She held out the paper to him and he took 
it mechanically and in silence. 

Then she withdrew, also without a word. 
Speech to both of them at that moment 
seemed an impossibility, 

\Yhen he came in to breakfast the follow- 
ing morning, the agony of the night was 
still printed deeply on his face and Irene's 
heart filled with dismay as she looked at him. 
She realized then for the first time what her 
going away meant for him. What could she 
do, what could she say? All words, she felt, 
were useless, inadequate. If she could have 
but explained I That was the one thing that 
would have helped him, if she could but 
have told him this giving of herself to 
Haynes was only the mere empty form with 
no reality in it, but that she could not do. 
For the gratification of Haynes' vanity she 
had to remain silent. 

White and strained-looking they sat down 
opposite each other. Edgar ate nothing, but 
drank his coffee feverishly, looking at her 
with burnt, hot eyes. 

Directly after the short silent meal, be- 
fore the girl had risen, he began without 
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preface: " Don't do this, Irene, I know you 
will regret it. It's wrong in itself, nothing 
can justify it." 

Irene gazed back at him with a sad little 
smile. The " right " and " wrong " of men 
amused her. For two years this man had 
been trying directly and indirectly to make 
her his own mistress. It had been right then. 
When it was a question of her being an- 
other's, it was " wrong in itself! " 

" Haynes is quite willing to marry me," 
she returned with apparent inconsequence, 
but in reality answering the thought in the 
man's mind. 

" But you are not going to marry him, 
you are going on the yacht without? " 

" Yes, what is the use of tying a man to 
me that I do not want? " 

" But how can you do this? " Edgar burst 
out. " How can you? What about your 
husband? You told me you could not be 
unfaithful to him! Have you any husband? 
Was that all lies?" 

"Under the circumstances, my husband 
would approve of what I am going to do, 
otherwise I should not do it," Irene answered 
quietly. 293 
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Edgar gave a scornful laugh. 

" Nonsense ! how can you talk such rub- 
bish to me? If he knew it he could not ap- 
prove it! No man could/' 

Irene rose from her chair and stood with 
one hand leaning on the back of it. The 
man gazed and gazed upon her, devouring 
every detail of her face and form, feeling 
that the last moments had indeed come, when 
he would be able to look upon her. 

And how lovely she was as she stood there I 
It seemed to him that he had before him tjie 
embodiment of the beauty of the female sex, 
of youth. Tall and yet not too tall, upright 
and slender with all the gentle swelling 
curves of neck and breast that make a lover's 
happiness, the slight exquisite waist, the 
pretty, fair head, the delicate face, rose- 
tinted, and the large eyes with all their arch 
and smiUng glances ! And he was losing all 
this for ever and ever. This was the last : 
the very end. Each moment this thought 
drove the root of madness farther into his 
brain. 

" Edgar, I don't want to discuss this with 
you at all," she said. " I can't make things 
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plain to you, can't tell you how they really 
are. You can't understand. It's no use our 
talking about it. I can only tell you I think 
I am acting rightly. If you won't believe 
me and trust me, I am sorry, but I can't 
help it." 

" If you can give yourself to Haynes, you 
could to me," he returned, furiously. 

" If you could give me twenty thousand 
pounds for the child, I would do the same 
for you as I am doing for Haynes," she re- 
plied. 

" Irene, you know I cannot do that," he 
exclaimed, "but if you would marry me, 
that would give the child a name and a home. 
I would work for you both, protect you to 
my very last breath. You know that." He 
had got up and approached her, his face 
white, blanched: she saw his hands shake. 
She was deeply moved and touched by him, 
but also a little wearied. It was all so use- 
less, this talking, they could never come any 
nearer by it. She felt as one feels when a 
child importunes one about some subject 
far beyond its grasp. 

" I know you would do all you could," she 
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answered gently, "but you see how pre- 
carious, how uncertain it would be, whereas 
Haynes' money puts the child in security at 
once and permanently. . . ." 

She did not finish, for at the man's name 
Edgar's anger burst out beyond his power 
to repress it. 

" He shall never give it to youl " he said, 
his lips white and quivering. " I will kill 
him first!" 

Irene drew back from him, the most un- 
qualified contempt upon her face. They 
were all alike, these men, selfish to the utter- 
most core of them. Filled to the brim with 
passion, striving always after their own 
pleasure and gratification, quite indifferent 
to the welfare, benefit or wishes of its ob- 
ject, ready to tiu-n and rend that on the 
slightest provocation. Edgar was a man she 
had trusted, thought well of : he had seemed 
unselfish, devoted, and yet now — ^she found 
he was like the rest. Herself, herself, that 
was all he wanted. Once convinced that he 
was finally losing that, all his gentleness, all 
his chivalry disappeared. He would check 

her, thwart her, oppose her dearest wish 
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without compunction. For her hopes, her 
desires, he had no thought or care. 

"And you say you love mel" she ex- 
claimed almost involuntarily. 

"Yes, and you know it is true," he re- 
turned, following as she retreated from him. 
" I have proved it ! " 

" You are not proving it now! " she said 
coldly. " I think you are abominably self- 
ish. I have told you I don't care for 
Haynes, nor for any man. That ought to 
satisfy you. I do want to go for this six 
months for the child's sake. It's the very 
dearest wish I have. Surely you won't try 
to prevent me obtaining it? Don't you see 
how selfish it is ? " 

" I don't care. I can't help it," he broke 
out passionately. " If you go near that 
man again I'll kill him. Now you know 
what you have to expect. I've warned you. 
You do what you Uke about it! " 

He turned suddenly and went out of the 
room leaving her standing there, white as 
himself now with anger and speechless with 
indignation. 

" Why should he? " she asked herself pas- 
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sionately. " Why should he come here and 
cross-question, abuse her, and threaten her? 
What right had he to interfere with her life 
and her actions?" 

She sat down by the table again mechani- 
cally thinking as to how she should act next. 
She saw clearly enough that if he had no 
right he had the power to overthrow all her 
wishes, and as apparently he had no consid- 
eration left for her, he would in all proba- 
bility do it. She did not think he would 
make a mere empty threat. She saw that if 
she went to Haynes it might easily bring 
about his death. Even if she secured all he 
promised for the child first, as she might do, 
she could not face this possibility of danger 
for the man unmoved. Though it seemed, 
in this world, men had no consideration for 
the women they professed to love, she, 
though she did not profess to love any of 
them, still felt bound to consider them. 

What could she do ? How could she pro- 
tect Haynes from this silly rabid anger and 
jealousy of the other man? There was the 
one way, to tempt him to a caress ; and then 
Edgar himself would be the smitten one. 
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But she put this thought firmly away from 
her. No, that way must not be tried. She 
could find some other, surely. Was she jus- 
tified in going to Haynes at all, she won- 
dered, if she exposed him to this new danger? 
But then there was an equally great danger, 
from his own passion hanging over him all 
the time, and she had tried to make him feel 
that; the whole matter was full of danger for 
him, but he had accepted it all and he would 
accept this too, willingly she knew. She 
realized that nothing now would compensate 
Haynes if she withdrew from the bargain. 
After all perhaps it was only a threat on 
Edgar's part, an effort to frighten her into 
submission to his wishes. He might never 
carry it out, and even if he wanted, he might 
not be able to do it. 

As she sat there thinking, her heart still 
beating wildly with resentment against the 
man who had just left her, a letter was 
pushed under her door and she got up to 
take it. She saw Haynes' writing on it and 
opened it. 

" Deae Little Giel: 

Come to my lawyer's office, 90, Queen 
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Street, E. C. at 12 to-day and let us fix up 
the arrangements about the boy. 

Yours, Beetbam." 

A warm flush spread all over her face : her 
determination was taken. She would go. 
It was, as she had said, her dearest wish to 
make this provision for the child, and it 
seemed now almost in her hand. This would 
be the crown of her efforts. Surely after 
this nothing would be required of her. 
She had done well so far, she had brought 
the child safely into the world; he 
was well and strong; now, if she provided 
for his future, all was complete. Surely she 
would be allowed to get out of this sticky 
net that the world seemed to be, in which 
it was difficult to move without being con- 
taminated. 

She cleared up the breakfast table, put 
her room in order, attended to the child and 
then put on her hat and jacket and went out. 
As she descended the stairs, she noticed Ed- 
gar's door was open and the room empty. 

A fresh thrill* of disgust went through 
her as she glanced in. She had been insulted, 
threatened, and waves of anger kept rising 
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in her heart and flowing over it as she re- 
called his tones, his words. In the mean- 
time, about an hour earlier, Edgar had also 
gone out, but not to his work as usual: 
merely to roam aimlessly about the streets, 
the seething fury in his mind not allowing 
him to remain stiU anywhere, but driving 
him into physical movement. It was rain- 
ing and the streets glistened with wet. He 
put up an umbrella and went on unheeding, 
the vision of the past months unrolling itself 
in his brain like a great ribbon, showing him 
picture after picture of Irene and himself: 
happy pictares of bright companionship, un- 
touched by the troubles of passion and 
lighted always by hope for the future, pic- 
tures of her tender care for him, pictures of 
his devotion to, his sacrifices for her. How 
close they had been, how they had lived in 
each other all this time 1 And though he had 
suffered much, still there had always been 
that bright thought that he was gaining, he 
was winning. In time surely she must be 
his. And now it was all^'gone, all swept 
away. Irene was to be taken from him. The 
hope and light he had lived on for two years 
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was to be put out, extinguished utterly. No, 
it should not be. Life? What was life? 
Nothing without its soul — ^happiness. He 
did not care for it, did not want it. If this 
happiness was going to be taken from him, 
he would give up his Ufe to have the satis- 
faction of killing Haynes first. He should 
never have her. The man's face swept be- 
fore him as he walked on and his whole blood 
seemed to turn acid with hatred. This man, 
what right had he to come in between him 
and Irene, to undo with a few smiles the 
whole fabric that he, Edgar, had been build- 
ing up with patient labour for two years ? 

He passed over in his fury the girl's as- 
sertion that she did not care for Haynes, that 
it was entirely the benefit to the child that 
influenced her. He waved that away as he 
did now her stories of the mysterious hus- 
band who never materialized. Lies! She 
had lied to him from the first. And even if 
now she did not care for Haynes as she 
said, the giving herself to him was what 
maddened him, and to such a man as that! 
For how long would she not care? If she 
were merely passive at first, the response 
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to him would come. She was attracted to, 
pleased with Haynes, that he knew very well. 
In existence beside him, the passionate vi- 
tality of the man, the exuberant tempera- 
ment coupled with such good looks would do 
the rest. There are some people who fortu- 
nately for themselves can never see the good 
points of their rivals. Honestly enough they 
consider them plain and unattractive and this 
belief is very soothing. There are others again 
who are never blinded by jealousy, whose 
vision is simply acutely sharpened by it, who 
are tempted to exaggerate rather than un- 
derestimate the powers and claims of their 
opponents. 

Edgar was one of these last and Haynes 
would have been quite pleased with his own 
portrait painted by the other man's excited 
brain. 

The morning went by and Edgar without 
thought of food or drink still walked on. 
The rain increased as the day wore on and in 
the middle of the afternoon came down in 
torrents. He was then in Oxford Street. 
He saw a number of people sheltering in 
the doorway of a shop. Mechanically, he 
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stopped there too and glanced in at the 
window. 

It was a gunsmith's. The very place he 
wanted. Here were revolvers of all shapes 
and sizes. He would buy one and then go 
to Haynes' place and shoot him. Kill him I 
Shoot him in the head : in the face : yes, smash 
up, destroy that handsome glowing face, 
that smiled now so mockingly back at him 
from everywhere he looked. Smash it, so 
that it would never smile on her again, that 
she should never delight in it. No, he would 
stop all that: he had the power. The wild 
exultation of this thought was so great as it 
swept over him, that it drowned all else. 
The penalty he would have to pay, his own 
life, death, his Art, all was lost in the amaz- 
ing joy of the idea: revenge upon Haynes, 
the separation of the two: the making it 
impossible for her to carry out her plan. 

The hideous selfishness, the unworthiness 
of his attitude never came before him. The 
delight of securing his vengeance, of for ever 
and ever preventing Haynes' possession of 
Irene, overwhelmed him. He felt nothing but 
triumph. This morning he had judged from 
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her attitude that she would not give up her 
idea. He thought she would join Haynes in 
spite of what he had said. She would think 
he had merely threatened. Well, now she 
would see : she would learn that she could not 
play with the passions of men with impunity. 
She had so much to gain from Haynes, 
everything, it was not likely that she would 
stop away from him. Haynes could give 
her, besides himself, which in his fury Edgar 
chose to believe she coveted, security for the 
child, wealth, comfort, excitement, life; if 
she wished it, marriage, position. It was a 
great offer, but she should never enjoy it, 
never. She was in his power. She had not 
counted enough, perhaps, on that. With a 
confident step, he walked into the shop. 

"Revolvers? Yes, sir, we have a very 
large selection," and the man behind the 
coimter spread out five or six of various 
shapes and sizes before him. Edgar looked 
at them, picked them up and fingered them 
with curiosity. What little things they were, 
with which to wipe out a man's life and all 
its powers for good and evil, — ^mostly evil, 
he thought grimly. The shopman pressed 
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one pattern upon him— a short five-cham- 
bered one. Edgar took it. It didn't matter 
to him which he bought. He paid for it and 
some cartridges and walked out with a 
strange feeling of elation as his fingers 
rested on the heavy, cold object in his pocket. 

It had now ceased raining, the air was 
cold and fresh. With brisk light steps he 
walked on towards the great square where 
Haynes had his town house. 

One of the four footmen lounging in the 
hall opened the door to his ring. 

No, Mr. Haynes was not in just then, but 
expected back almost immediately. Would 
he like to wait ? 

"Yes," Edgar answered, "he would 
wait; " and he followed the man up the wide 
shallow stairs, into the carpets of which his 
feet sank silently, and down a noble corridor 
lined each side with costly busts and statues 
in marble and bronze and darkened by the 
heavy oil paintings on the walls. The splen- 
dour about him pressed on Edgar's brain 
like a rough cloth fraying on a woimd. She 
must have been influenced by all this, he 
thought bitterly, not having the clue to the 
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great problem before him, and trying to 
force some solution of it, as a child tries to 
break open the money box of which he has 
lost the key. If he could but have realized 
the truth and known how little the most 
costly carpets, the richest treasures of the 
earth could influence one whose feet had 
known the starry way, who had once listened 
to the celestial music of the spheres 1 But 
he knew nothing; blind, ignorant, heedless, 
he stumbled on along the path of error, to- 
wards ^he hideous gulf of crime, 

"For all this she has thrown me over," 

« 

was the burden of his thoughts as the stately 
ease and magnificence of the millionaire's 
palace came home to him. 

At the end of the corridor the footman 
threw open a door and shewed him into a fine 
double drawing room. Edgar, left alone in 
it, walked mechanically down to the other 
end which seemed quite a long way off from 
where he had entered. 

It was a very beautiful room, full of all 
the evidences of almost unlimited wealth and 
as the man stared about him he grew more 
bitter each moment. This Haynes had 
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everything already life could offer, and 
doubtless woman after woman had been his, 
toyed with and broken and thrown aside ; and 
then he had stalked into the heart of another 
man's life and wrenched away the one treas- 
lu-e there, that had been watched so eagerly, 
so tenderly, longed for so bitterly through 
two cruel years 1 Lost in the most acrid re- 
flections he hardly noted how the time went 
and then suddenly he heard the door at the 
far end open. People were coming in, 
laughing and talking; two figures, it was 
they: they were together! It was Haynes 
and Irene 1 Edgar, sitting at the extreme 
end in the not too bright Ught of a London 
afternoon, felt that he had not been noticed ; 
his chair was close to a low screen which prac- 
tically hid him from the view of anyone at 
the other end of the room. The screen was a 
tapestry one himg on a walnut wood frame 
and the open fretwork of the carved top al- 
lowed him to see through perfectly while he 
himself, with darkness behind him, was quite 
concealed, except from someone actually 
searching for him. He realized all this in an 
instant and the sudden sight of the girl ac- 
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companying Haynes, which he had not in the 
least expected, so surprised him that he sat 
still, silent, and irresolute, hesitating. The 
footman who had come with them glanced 
round the room enquiringly — ^he thought 
someone was waiting for Mr. Haynes, but 
as he did not see anyone in the room sup- 
posed the gentleman had got tired of wait- 
ing and been let out by one of the other 
servants, Edgar heard Haynes order tea, 
the man closed the door and the two, all un- 
conscious of their invisible companion, were 
left to themselves. 

Behind the screen, he stared through the 
carved top at them, fascinated, immovable. 
Where had they been, he wondered, where 
had they come from now? He noted with 
savage fury how extremely well Haynes was 
looking, pleased, elated, animated. Edgar 
noted how bright the crimson of his lips was 
beneath the black moustache, how his white 
teeth gleamed, how warm and clear with 
health the smooth skin showed against the 
black hair ; he noted these things and his fin- 
gers closed tighter on the cold steel in his 
pocket. Then he looked at Irene; she too 
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seemed excited, joyous; flushed, lovely, smil- 
ing, she took the arm-chair Haynes pulled up 
for her close to a little table; she was side- 
ways to him now, the man directly opposite 
him. 

" Well, are you tired after all that busi- 
ness?" he heard Haynes say. gazing upon 
her with evident delight. 

" No, not a bit," she answered in that soft 
tender voice he knew so well, full of the in- 
flections of warm ardent tones. " I am so 
glad it is all completed, I feel so happy and 
content; you have been very good and gen- 
erous about it." 

He saw that Haynes was moved by it just 
as he, Edgar, had often been maddened by 
these gentle tones, that lovely smile. 

He saw him bend towards her, take her 
hand with a quick movement, press it up to 
his lips and hold it there. He guessed what 
he was feeling, he knew what an effect she 
would have on a man with a passionate ex- 
citable nature like Haynes. 

The girl had not drawn away her hand 

from that caress and the blood seemed to 

stand still in Edgar's brain as he looked. 
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Now should he rush out and kill him, now? 
No, the footman would be returning with 
the tea ; better wait, and besides he had a cu- 
rious sort of feeling now that Irene was 
there. If she justified his suspicions then his 
vengeance would seem more complete. She 
liad said she did not care for Haynes: he 
was there now: he could judge for himself. 

The door opened again and the servant 
brought in the tea and arranged it on the 
small table between them — ^two tables it re- 
quired, and another was brought up to sup- 
port the array of massive silver and delicate 
painted china, the jugs for cream and for 
milk, the bowls for sugar, the many plates 
for cakes — and then the footman retired and 
Haynes rose himself to make the tea. 

Bitterly Edgar recalled how often he had 
made tea for her and carried it to her bed- 
side all through that long winter month after 
her child was bom and she was too weak al- 
most to move. How he had waited on and 
nursed her I Would she have lived at all but 
for him? And it was nothing to her. She 
did not care. 

" And you really liked the flat? " he heard 
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Haynes saying. " You think the boy will be 
all right there?" 

" Yes, it seemed to me simply perfect, I 
don't miderstand how you could arrange 
everything so quickly. It is Hke magic!- 
Irene replied, 

Hajmes laughed, that gay bright laugh 
that Edgar realized would be music in the 
ears of a woman who loved him . 

" I always do everything quickly," he an- 
swered Ughtly; "money I magic for the 
matter of that and then here, Irene, think 
what I was working fori*' He looked at 
her, then instantly looked away. Edgar saw 
the passion in the rapid glance and now the 
blood seemed to pour up to his head and 
stream across his eyes, making everything 
grrfw dim in a darkened nrist. K was 
strange to see them, hear them, talking thus, 
all unconscious of his presence; the girl, it 
is true, looked round at intervals with an 
uneasy movement, as if aware of some hos- 
tile influence near her. The delicate nervous 
organization, with all its nerves that vibrated 
so easily to the lightest call upon them, could 

not well be insensible to the electric waves of 
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malignant hate and fury that came, as from 
a battery, down the long room, and flowed 
round her and her companion. 

"Are you going to let him come to- 
night? " Haynes pursued; " I'll send nurse 
round in the motor for him if you Uke? '' 

Irene hesitated. 

" I suppose," she said hesitatingly after a 
moment, " it would be quite impossible for 
me to bring him with me ? You would not 
like that?" 

A genuinely distressed look came over 
Haynes' face, clouding its brightness. He 
Jooked away through the window. 

" I do hate to refuse anything you want," 
he4^aid slowly, "but I think, I am sure, in 
this ;case it will be better to leave him. You 
feel quite satisfied about the care of him 
while you are away? " 

" Oh, quite, yes. It is not that. It is just 
my own feelings. Of course I hate parting 
with him, even for a time. You can imagine 
that. But then, it's all sufi^ering in this 
world, after all, a little more or less doesn't 
matter." 

Haynes was silent. He was troubled at 
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the idea of denying her anything, but he felt 
he could not yield here. This abominable 
fidelity to her absent lover or husband, 
whichever it was, he must break down. That 
in fact was what he had set himself to do, 
and the first step towards the success of his 
plan must be the separation of her and the 
child. In the child she had the replica of 
the father, doubtless, always before her. 
Continually mooning and crooning over it 
in the solitude of a garret was an occupation 
very favourable to faithfulness. He had 
hopes that away from all the old influences, 
out alone on the ocean with him beside hqr 
her attitude of mind would become vfie 
diff*erent. and 

"Do not worry about it,'' Iren^^ing 
softly after a moment, " I do not expect ^as 
to do it. You have done a great deal that I 
wished and as long as tibe boy is all right, 
my own feelings don't matter." 

" I am quite sure the child will get on," he 
returned. " I have made it to that nurse's 
enormous interest that he should." 

Irene lifted her eyes to his, full of warm 
light, full of gratitude. She had moved her 
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chair a little farther back so that from his 
place Edgar could not quite see her face, but 
Haynes' was directly opposite him and on 
that he saw such a look leap up that he 
guessed some movement, some glance of the 
girl's, must have called it there. It was too 
much, that look of supreme satisfaction and 
triumph on the vivid smiling face. Almost 
unconscious of what he did, half blind with 
maddened rage, seeing only that hated coun- 
tenance in dizzying red circles, Edgar 
sprang up. In two or three strides he had 
^ crossed the intervening space — ^he was on 
Haynes just as the latter had time to spring 
^ from his chair. He had the revolver 
he *nted level with his face, but with a light- 
this ; movement, Irene was between them, 
f eej seized Edgar's wrist that held the pistol : 
It went off at that instant and the ball passed 
high over Haynes*' head and buried itself in 
the comer of the heavy ceiling-cornice. 

He could not fire again. The girl was 
just in front of him. Her small hand was 
clenched like a steel vice on his wrist. He 
was willing to break up her plans and her 
life, but he could not injure her physically. 
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He had no impulse to violate that exquisite 
beauty that had been sacred to him for so 
long. For fear of hurting her he did not 
stir. 

"Bertram, do go away!" she called to 
him. " He wiU kiU you." 

Haynes was close behind her. He gave a 
slight laugh. " Certainly not, do you think 
I am going to run away? Let Mr. Ashley 
come on and finish his shooting match if he 
wants to ! " 

The door of the room was thrown open 
behind them and one of the footmen, look- 
ing white and scared, came in. 

"What is it, sir? — do you want help?" 
Then as he caught sight of Edgar's figure, 
his convulsed and pallid face, the girl hold- 
ing his wrist and the revolver, he added, 
" ShaU I fetch the pohce? " 

Haynes turned round. 

" No, Jenkins, don't be foolish : go down- 
stau-s and mind your own business. There's 
nothing the matter," he said coolly, and the 
man reluctantly withdrew. 

Haynes understood very well that any 
harshness towards Edgar would be resented 
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by Irene and he was far too experienced in 
the art of love to alienate her sympathies by 
trampling on a fallen rival. He did not 
know what the feelings between these two 
were, but he was inclined to believe they were 
only sentimental on her side, however deeply 
passionate on the man^s. 

Brave, self-confident, and self-reliant, he 
was accustomed to handle any situation he 
was in unaided. He saw here that Irene was 
in no danger. He read in the man's face and 
attitude that the only danger was to himself. 

" Edgar, how can you be so mad and so 
cruel? '* Irene exclaimed. " Give up this 
thing to me." She tried to take it out of 
his hand, but he remained silent, rigid, and 
she could not move it. 

" Think now," she said, " realize it — ^if you 
had killed him. You must give up your own 
life and why should you on my account? I 
could never give myself to you — ^never, why 
sacrifice yourself for me? all your splendid 
talents, your art — ^it is such folly ! " 

Still the man did not move or speak. His 
white face, quite bloodless now and full of 
the last agony, looked down upon her. What 
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an exquisite sensation it was to hear that 
sweet, soft I voice talking to him again and 
urging all those things for him. Yes, she 
was there almost against his breast, look- 
ing up at him, pleading with him not to 
spai^e her, not to spare another, only to think 
of himself. Ah, how Uttle she knew of his 
feelings, his torture, his anguish! how little 
she realized what the mere touch, the mere 
look of her, meant to him I Well, he would 
not seek to oppose her, he would end his own 
wretched life instead. She should be free to 
have her life and live it as she wished. It 
might be true that she could never have been 
his, then what did anything matter? 

Haynes stood by watching them, all his 
passion for the girl roused to the highest 
pitch at the sight of the other man's and 
yet not wholly untouched by the agony of 
his failing opponent. He read in the man's 
face that he was already practically a dead 
man, that tiiis world was over for him, the 
toy of yesterday that he had done with ; that 
when he went from this room he went to 
suicide unless he, Haynes, prevented it. 
Had he chosen at that moment to say the 
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truth, to say of this woman " She is not for 
either of us. She is a thing sacred and 
apart," he could save him. 

But his vanity, his pride held him silent. 

After all, he hoped it would not be so. 
He hoped to win, to gain her for himself. 
He would not admit even to himself that he 
should fail; still less to another, still less to 
his rival. And why should he consider this 
man who had slunk into his house to murder 
him? who, worse than that, might have 
blinded and crippled him? The impulse to 
save Edgar was simply the generous impulse 
of a large nature, and such impulses were 
common to him but rarely encouraged or 
given way to. It passed now, killed by his 
vanity. He turned away and threw himself 
into a chair in silence. 

" Give it to me, Edgar,'* Irene entreated, 
trying to take the revolver. He looked down 
upon her. This was the last, the very end. 
He would not see her again. He was leav- 
ing her to another. But it was sweet to see 
her face like this, not angry, not cold to him, 
sweet as it had always been. His hold oa 
the revolver relaxed — ^he let her take it. 
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"Good-bye, Irene/' 

It was just a whisper from diy lips. As 
she turned from him with the weapon, he 
moved forward to the door. He passed 
Haynes, who looked up at him as he went 
by, but neither moved nor spoke. 

Edgar kf t the house, unmolested, by the 
order of the man he had come to kill, passed 
through a group of staring servants in the 
hall and gained the street. He felt strangely 
tired, with only one desire left — ^to rest: to 
sink into a sleep from which there could 
be no troublesome awakening. Everything 
now seemed dim and unimportant to him: 
Haynes, Irene, receded to the background 
of his brain and were but as shadowy forms 
swaying in a darkening mist. Nothing mat- 
tered, all was finished and over and done 
with, and he only wanted to sleep. 

The extreme agony and passion of the last 
few hours, the tremendous expense of physi- 
cal energy in them, brought about reaction 
and collapse. The heart only moved feebly, 
the pulses hardly beat. He dragged himself 
slowly on and when he came to a chemist's 
turned in there. 
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" No," said the shopman insolently in re- 
ply to his demand, "we can't supply you 
with aconite. It's a poison. We do not sell 
poisons to strangers." 

Edgar left the shop and a few yards 
farther on entered a homoeopathic chemist's. 
Here he asked for a bottle of aconite, the 
mother tincture. 

"Yes, sir. One shilling, please. Any- 
thing else to-day? Thank you, sir : it's a nice 
evening after the rain," and Edgar went out 
with a bottle in his pocket containing enough 
to kill twenty men. 

Delightful old English law," he thought; 
so consistent, so English. Passes an act 
prohibiting the sale of poisons by the phar- 
macists with a view to checking murder pre- 
sumably, while they let the homoeopaths next 
door sell the same poisons, as they please, 
in a still more deadly and convenient form! " 

His brain was quite clear and fresh on 
everyday matters — it was only the emotional 
part of it that had been strained beyond re- 
deeming and could never recover. 

He walked on at a quiet moderate pace, 
got back to Haddon Street and mounted the 
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long steep stairs. The door into the girl's 
room stood open. All was black and silent 
within. The terrible pain round his heart 
stirred again as he passed by. So it would 
always be now — ^that room — empty, black. 
She would never come back to it — ^the place 
where they had spent so many— for him— 
happy, fervent days. Yes, it was all quite 
over and he must go to sleep and forget. He 
turned into his own room, shutting and lock- 
ing the door, and then lighted the candle. 

His pictures faced him: like the faces of 
children they seemed looking out at him, im- 
ploring him not to leave them, desert them. 
He stood for a moment, thinking. 

He would leave them all to her. She had 
always valued, understood his work. She 
would do the very best that was possible for 
them. 

He found a sheet of paper and very 
clearly, very firmly wrote down on it his 
wishes, his bequest to her of everything he 
possessed and putting it into an envelope, 
left it on the centre of the table. It was not 
a legal docimient, he knew, but since there 
would be no one to dispute it, it would be 
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sufficient he thought to convey the pictures 
to her. 

Then he moved the candle to a chair beside 
him and lay down on the bed, the bed where 
he had passed so many fevered nights, the 
bed where in his imagination, she had so 
often lain beside him, crushed in his arms, 
nights filled with a sort of bitter, unsatis- 
fied happiness, a torture made bearable, even 
welcome by hope : Hope, the only thing man 
cannot survive. Now he was nufnb and cold 
and very, very tired. The eternal fires had 
caught his soul and scorched it, charred it to 
a cinder. The fire was out now and even the 
ash of his soul was cold. He drew the bottle 
out of his pocket and closed his eyes. 

It was between eight and nine when Irene 
returned to Haddon Street. There had been 
so much to talk over and arrange with 
Haynes, so many little details to be settled 
regarding the boy^s care and welfare and 
her own hurried departure. Haynes had 
pressed her so much to leave with him the 
following day that she had finally consented, 
perhaps with some thought of Edgar in her 
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mind. If she were going, the sooner the bet- 
ter: the sooner he would get over her loss 
and take up his own life again. Haynes had 
sent her back in his motor with the niu'se to 
whom she was to entrust the child and who 
would take him back to the elaborate flat, the 
suite of rooms, that had been provided for 
him and her. 

Irene came back to Haddon Street in a 
very different state from the cold torpor that 
had enveloped Edgar. The fuU swing of 
life, with all its claims, its risks, its responsi- 
bilities, was upon her. She had to go for- 
ward, acting, thinldng, suffering. Her mind 
was torn with anxiety and grief about Ed- 
gar still, though his actions had hardened her 
feelings towards him. It seemed to her 
wrong and selfish of him under all the cir- 
cumstances to try to hinder her from acting 
as she thought best for the child, the one 
thing, as he knew well, in life for her. Also 
it appeared to her eyes an intensely mean 
thing to do to gain access to a man's house 
and try to surprise him unarmed and off his 
guard and take his life I something that could 
not be justified by any motive whatever. 
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Still she understood emotion so well that she 
made every allowance for him and her heart 
was full of pain and distress for him as she 
passed his door. 

For the moment the necessity of action 
drove him from her thoughts and she went 
quickly into her own room. 

The coldness and blackness struck upon 
her as tomb-like. There was complete si- 
lence. She struck a light and hurried to the 
bed. There as usual, warm and rosy, lay 
the child asleep, curled up like a dormouse 
amongst the blankets. Irene had left the 
nurse downstairs waiting in the car. She 
would not let her come up to fetch the child. 
She wanted to say " Good-bye " to it alone. 
She closed and locked the door, then went 
back to the bed, gently without waking it, 
lifted off the covering blanket and looked at 
it. In her great anxiety to secure a solid 
base of comfort for the child in the future 
she had accepted everything, assented to 
everything; in her joy at the thought that 
he need never know the cold, the hunger, 
that she had been through, she had lost sight 
of her own feelings and what they would be 
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when she was called upon to part with this 
little creature, carried within her being for so 
many months and since then, her daUy care, 
and \hought and joy for so many, many 
more. The realization came to her suddenly 
now with so great a pain that she felt she 
could not do this. She stood for a long time, 
looking down upon it. It was so exquisite, 
so perfect, its tiny rounded limbs like ivory, 
its pure gold hair, the serene beauty of its 
little features. It was the father himself in 
miniature, a perfect likeness of him and the 
only one she had: the only record, the only 
portrait of him, the only proof that those 
wonderful transports of the past were not a 
dream. Gazing on it she saw him again 
without difficulty, without the aching strain 
upon the memory that we feel trying to re- 
call a face of which there is no picture left 
to us. 

" It is only for six months,'* she kept tell- 
ing herself. " I have only promised for six 
months.'" But in that moment the six 
months stretched before her like eternity and 
tiie hard sharp pain in her breast increased 
and grew. It seemed as if her life itself was 
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being torn out of her. It was fully an hour 
later that she at last came downstairs to the 
waiting woman in the car, carrying the child 
wrapped up in many coverings. The nurse 
was surprised at the blanched look of suffer- 
ing on the girl's face as she took the child 
from her. Irene was not crying : people who 
have to suffer much and long and often get 
out of the habit of tears. It is the beginner 
in sorrow's ways that indulges in those 
luxuries. 

" I know how you feel, ma'am," the nurse 
said with respectful sympathy; "but there, 
you needn't worry about him, he'll be looked 
after just like a little prince." 

"I know, I know," she answered in a 
choked voice, " but you see I want him for 
myself." She stepped into the car to ar- 
range the rug over him and drew back the 
veil from his face. The boy opened his eyes 
with a little smile. 

" Look, nurse, have you ever seen such a 
beautiful child? " 

The electric brougham was well lighted 
within and in its brightness the divine beauty 
of the child struck the nurse with awed as- 
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tonishment. She looked and looked at her 
new charge with wonder. 

" No, ma'am, that I never have," she an- 
swered, " and that's the truest word IVe ever 
spoke. I have seen some pretty babies in my 
time, but he just beats them all. He's a 
regular picture — ^just like a little angel, I do 
declare." 

Irene bent over the child and gave it a 
last passionate kiss : its eyes looked back into 
hers, mystic, beautiful, just as one night, 
two years before, its father's had done. 

" Good-bye, nurse — ^be good to him." 

"Yes, ma'am, that I will, you may be 
sure of that." 

The door snapped, the bells clashed lightly 
and the car was gone. ' 

Irene stood on the cold windy steps of the 
house, in the March night, alone. 

She looked up at the sky: far off across 
its blackness stretched the nebulous haze of 
the Milky Way, shewing clear in the keen 
wintry air. 

" Oh, let me come soon," she murmured 
involuntarily, looking up to it with a pas- 
sionate yearning. 
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She turned and went slowly into the house 
again and climbed up to the top story. 

Now there was Edgar to be thought of, 
she reflected wearily. She was so sorry for 
him, could she do anything? She paused 
outside his door and gently knocked. There 
was no answer. She turned the handle 
softly. The door was locked. As he did not 
usually lock it on going out, the probability 
was he was within — perhaps asleep. 

" It is better that I should not see him," 
she reflected. " The sight of me only dis- 
turbs him ; " and she passed on to her own 
room unconscious that Edgar was beyond 
her power ever to disturb again. 

It was past ten now and she felt suddenly 
tired, worn out. So many hours with 
Haynes arranging the ^business of the set- 
tlement in the morning, and the details of 
their voyage in the afternoon, the strain of 
Edgar's mad action, and now the grief and 
distress over this parting, was enough fa- 
tigue for one day. She longed to stretch 
herself on her bed, close her eyes and forget 
for a few hours the morrow and the new role 
expected of her, the man waiting to claim 
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her. But before she could do that, she must 
write to Edgar — ^she could not leave him 
without a farewell and in the morning he 
might be gone out. So, tired though she 
was, she drew a chair to the table and com- 
menced a letter to him. It was a very sweet 
note, such as few men receive in this world 
and still fewer deserve. She passed over 
everything painful and distressing: there 
was no reproach in it. It was full of the 
same tender affection she had always given 
him, all that she could give, full of gratitude. 

When she had finished it, she sealed it and 
stepping softly went outside and sUpped it 
beneath his door. 

There they lay, the two notes, one on the 
table, one on the floor, his last bequest to 
her, her last farewell to him, destined, both 
of them, never to be seen by the eyes for 
which they were intended : conceived and car- 
ried out in error and failing in their object, 
like most human things. Then at last she 
went back to her room and to her bed, but no 
sleep came near her. Fire burnt in all her 
veins and in her brain and she tossed about in 
torment, wearied to death, longing for ob- 
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livion, but unable to attain it. The contact 
with Haynes, and all the suppressed fierce- 
ness of his passion, though it had no effect 
upon her in drawing her to him, still stirred 
her memory of all her past delight and made 
her long rebelliously for it again. The hun- 
ger and thirst for the kiss on her lips that she 
had once known, grew keener and keener, 
the intense longing for the electric shock of 
passion and joy to run trembling along her 
veins increased till her brain seemed taking 
fire under it, and now she had no child to 
draw to her bosom and kiss. The little 
golden anchor that had seemed to hold her 
firmly to this life had been taken away from 
her. 

She felt she only wanted to be away, out 
of the world, back in those encu-cling arms, 
to lose herself, her own identity, against his 
breast. So she suffered as the endless fire 
ate into her, and in the next room a few feet 
from her lay the body of the man who had 
loved her — ^burnt out and cold. 
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CHAPTER XII 

rflHE following morning Beirtram came 
-■• to take her on board the yacht. She 
went down to join him, passing Edgar's 
door. It was still closed and no sound came 
from within. 

" He will have got my note," she thought 
as she went down. 

' She was very simply dressed in her plain 
black frock and a straw hat, but the radiant 
glory of her face could not be dulled by any 
dress and the man's heart beat like a sledge- 
hammer when his eyes first rested on her. 

He drove her, himself, down to South- 
ampton Water where the " SeA-dog " lay at 
anchor, only the " Sea-dog " was painted out 
now and " Irene " put in its place ; drove her 
in his great crimson upholstered motor and 
asked her if she liked the high speed at which 
they travelled. 

To one who had thundered down the 
Milky Way at two thousand miles a minute 
in the chariot of a god, the question seemed 
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amusing, and Irene smiled back tranquilly at 
him and said the speed was not too great for 
her if he liked it; and Bertram gripped the 
wheel and let the car fly forward, his pulses 
beating and his blood racing and his head 
hot with wild hopes. 

Surely his money, his money that so far 
had bought him everything on earth, could 
avail him something here! 

The day was wonderful. Spring-like, 
Earth looked her best and smiled beneath 
her fairest sky, and to Irene there came 
peace. The sun sparkled on her calm brows 
and lighted the blue eyes as they swept over 
the landscape round them. 

She was neither disturbed nor afraid. 

The riotous passions of the man beside 
her could not spoil her calm. She, the 
elected one, dwelt apart in her own kingdom. 

Southampton Water smiled and sparkled 
at them a welcome as they arrived and the 
yacht's boat lay ready to take them over to 
the " Irene," lying a white island of beauty 
in the turquoise blufe of the harbour. 

There were a number of her studio ad- 
mirers gathered to say good-bye, for Haynes 
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had let the news of his victory fly as far and 
as swiftly as he could. 

As she stepped from the motor she was 
eagerly smromided by the little crowd. 

Bertram, flushed and elated, almost for- 
got the emptiness of his conquest in the ex- 
citement of that conquest. These others, his 
rivals, thought her his. For the moment it 
was enough as he saw them surround her 
and read the envy, the regret, the despair in 
their faces. The saddest was Jennings, and 
Bertram, willing to prolong his anguish, 
asked him to come out to the yacht. In a 
few moments more the rest of the party had 
said good-bye and the three were skimming 
over the sunny waters to the yacht. 

Bertram had recently had the boat re- 
fitted, repainted, redecorated from end to 
end, all in white and gold, and as Irene 
stepped on the deck she recognized the 
beauty of it. She gazed about with admira- 
tion and the ship indeed was a miniature 
floating palace. 

In a little saloon on deck, hung with palest 
blue satin, Bertram ordered wines and coflfee 
to be brought up and for a moment disap- 
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peared, leaving Jennings and Irene quite 
alone. 

" I feel so sad about all this," he said. " I 
am so afraid for you." 

Irene looked straight at him with serene 
eyes. 

" Do not be sad," she said gently. " I am 
not afraid." 

" But I am! Bertram is so violent, such a 
brute, and you, oh, you will never stand it. 
Anything would have been better than this." 

To hear this man who, the very last time 
she had been with him, had threatened to kill 
her and who had actually severely hurt her, 
talking about another man's violence, was, 
to the girl, supremely amusing. She sup- 
pressed a smile as she answered : 

" You don't understand the matter at all. 
Just be content to believe me, there is noth- 
ing to fear for me. I fear nothing for my- 
self. No one can harm me." 

" I am frightfully depressed. I can't be- 
lieve I shall ever see you again ; the yacht will 
go down. Come back to land with me, Irene ; 
it is not too late." 

The girl shook her head and smiled calmly 
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back into the agitated, flushed face he bent 
towards her across the little table. 

" I have no wish to go back," she said. 

" I shall never see you again. I know it," 
he said passionately ; "' this is our last good- 
bye. Irene, give me one kiss from you, the 
last before I go." 

The girl drew back suddenly and her lips 
set in a severe line, the smile died out of her 
eyes. 

" I cannot do that," she said in a low tone, 
and so earnestly that the man was lost in 
amazement, remembering her child, remem- 
bering the stories he had heard. 

" And yet you are going with Bertram ? 
Is it that you hate me so much? " 

" No, no," Irene answered. " I hate no 
one, and I love no one, and I don't choose to 
kiss anyone. That is the whole matter. I 
wish you would go, you are only making 
yourself wretched. Be at rest about me. I 
am quite safe, quite happy." 

The man rose, Bertram was coming back. 
He had no wish to stay longer. He turned 
and left the saloon and had descended the 
vessel's side before his friend re-appeared. 
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" Well, you like the ship, little woman? '" 
was the latter's remark, when he came back. 
"Hullo, Jennings gone? Poor fellow, he 
can't bear my carrying off the pearl after 
aU/' He sat down close beside her and 
poured a cup of coffee in the eggshell china. 

" Yes, the yacht is lovely, you shall take 
me all over it," she answered. Since she had 
to refuse so much, she would give him all the 
pleasure she could. 

Bertram flushed with delight at her praise, 
and longed to throw his arms round her, but 
checked himself and sat beside her watching 
her drink, with eyes that were thirsty, but 
not for wine. 

" Come along now, I'll show you all over 
it," he said, rising when she had finished, and 
they went out on the deck. 

Preparations were already in full swing 
for departure. 

The centre of the boat was given up to the 
dining saloon, and this was exquisitely 
painted in white and blue, while between the 
wmdows, the space was filled with panels of 
exquisite water-colours. 

At the end of the saloon, a shallow fiUight 
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of stairs ran up to the deck above, linea on 
each side with pahns and banked up now 
with white flowers that filled the whole ship 
with their fragrance. Beyond the dining sa- 
loon and on the same level was her state- 
room and it was evident that here all the 
man's thought and care had been concen- 
trated. 

The walls and ceiling were tinted pale 
mauve, the latter painted to represent the 
Sim rising and the swallows skimming across 
it. All the hangings and curtains were 
mauve satin embroidered with gold, and tiny 
dainty chairs and fauteuils stood about in- 
viting one to repose. 

Deep mirrors on the wall, framed in gold, 
gave more space and size to it and the per- 
fume of flowers from great gold jars floated 
through it. 

" You are pleased, darling? " 

" Yes, I am very pleased. Thank you so 
much for it all. I only wish I could make 
you more happy in return." 

Bertram flushed. 

" Oh, it's nothing, nothing. You know 
I would do much more," he answered awk- 
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wardly, his intense feelings blocking his 
speech. 

" Now see here what I have brought for 
you. I knew you would bring no dress, so I 
got all these to be ready for you." 

He pulled as he spoke a new leather trunk 
from under the satin-covered table by which 
they had sat down and opened it. Under 
the M she saw a silk dress, only one of many 
beneath apparently, in rose colour. 

" Bertram, I wish you wouldn't," she ex- 
claimed. " What a lot of trouble you have 
taken for me 1 " 

" I wanted you to feel happy here and 
have everything you wanted. Now look at 
this." He drew out from the tnmk a jewel- 
ler's blue velvet case and opened it; on the 
white satin inside lay a necklace of dia- 
monds. They sparkled and gleamed like the 
purest water whien it dances in the sunlight, 
and threw out many colours. 

" They are for you, you are to wear them," 
he said with an accent of pride, and laid the 
case on her lap. 

She looked down upon them silently. The 
waste of it all struck her painfully and hurt 
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her. What were they to her who had worn 
upon her neck the jewels of the sun? Yet 
she knew the immense worth of the stones 
amongst men, and she thought of the joy 
and delight they would have given to some 
real daughter of earth. Here were the pleas- 
ures of the world offered to her, laid at her 
feet : she who wanted none of them, who had 
done with all earthly things. She felt as if 
she robhed some mortal of a happiness that 
might have been hers. This silk-himg cabin 
with its soft, dainty hues, these presents and 
the giver himself, full of all the charm that 
earth can lend her children, how much joy, 
all these would have brought — another t 

She held the little case in her hand and 
looked up at him, with a smile full of sad- 
ness. 

" Bertram, why have you set your heart 
so on me? I feel so sorry about it. I do wish 
you could have done all you have for another 
woman. It would have made her so happy. 
Why did you not choose some very beautiful 
woman, and bring her here? Some one who 
could have responded to you, repaid you. 
What is it in me that attracts you? Is the 
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secret of it really, that I want nothing, need 
nothing? Is that in itself the charm? " 

Bertram looked back at her, at the delicate 
fair head outlined against the soft mauve 
backgroimd of the silken curtain, at the 
face with its marvellous radiance in the eyes, 
and above the brows, at the intense delicate 
spirituality of the whole, the expression of 
absolute aloofness from the world. And it 
came to him suddenly. Perhaps it was that 1 
the charm of the unobtainable. 

It is the unobtainable that rouses man's 
desires, that he will seek after, strive after, 
pine for, work for, though it is all bitterness. 
He got up abruptly. 

" Well, you will wear the clothes," he said, 
" now I have got them for you, won't you, 
to please me?" 

" Yes," she said at once, " certainly I will 
wear them." She was so sorry for him. He 
looked so strong and handsome, so full of 
life and power. It seemed strange that all 
his happiness, all his ability to enjoy, lay in 
her little weak white hand. 

" Which dress shall I put on for this even- 
ing? Which would you like? " 
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He flushed with pleasure at the question. 
" Wear the purple silk, you'll find it in there ; 
purple, the imperial colour, fit for my em- 
press." He smiled down upon her, gazing 
tenderly, longingly at the lovely hair which 
the light caressed in all its ripples, at the blue 
unfathomable eyes regarding him. Then he 
withdrew, closing the door after him. 

Left alone, the girl pressed the bell which 
was marked " maid " out of many little 
white buttons, and a young, fresh-looking 
woman came in answer. 

" I want you to dress me for dinner," she 
said. " Lift out those dresses, first of all, 
and find a purple one and put it ready for 
me." 

The maid obeyed, and in a few moments 
the cabin was transformed into a bewilder- 
ing mass of colour, as dress after dress, each 
of most delicate tint and exquisite material, 
was lifted out and laid on chair, bed, even 
table. Irene sighed as she saw them and 
at last the tears stood in her eyes as she 
realized the thought and care, the love he 
had poured out upon her, who could give 
him nothing imless he asked for death. 
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She hardly realized how terrible this posi- 
tion would be beforehand, how he must suf- 
fer in it, and how this suffering must, from 
her nature, become her suffering. 

She was quite silent while the maid 
brushed out the hving gold of her hair and 
piled it in burnished waves on her head and 
let her put on the purple silk and fasten 
the glittering circle round her neck. The 
dress was cut low and only a small band 
held it on the shoulders: the whole of her 
white gleaming arms were bare. 

Irene glanced at them and the maid broke 
the silence, 

" Please, madam, Mr. Haynes sent these 
bracelets down to you, which ones shall I 
put on? " She lifted from their cases some 
gold bracelets as she spoke. Some were 
heavy chains in gold, others the same glitter- 
ing stones that sparkled on her neck, just 
caught together with the lightest links of 
gold. 

" Chains with which to chain me to him if 
he could," Irene thought sadly, looking at 
the beautiful golden toys, and all that her 
slender arms could bear she had loaded on 
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them, and then in the magnificence of this 
worldly attire, she stepped out of the cabin, 
beautiful indeed to all earthly eyes, exqui- 
sitely clothed in the rainbow purple of the 
silk and all the gifts he had made her. 

The evening afterglow had fired the sky 
and was striking the gleaming opaline sur- 
face of the sea as she came up the stairway 
to the deck and everything was dipped and 
dyed in ruby light about her. The air had 
a brilliant purity, in it over her head hung 
the stars already turned to silver. No one 
was in sight for the moment, the yacht in 
its whiteness, all rose-suffused, looked like a 
lily dipped in wine. They were steaming 
fast and the water slipped soundlessly like 
oil beneath the vessel. Irene went to the 
bulwark rail and looked over. All her soul 
responded to the beauty, the peace, the tran- 
quillity about her, the sweet air, the rosy 
sky, the silver stars, the gleam of the water, 
magical in its calmness; but she felt as the 
captive feels amidst the beauty of his cap- 
tor's palace. 

She longed for the great spaces above this 
world. She longed for the feel of the air 
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beneath her foot, she longed for that won- 
derful music of the spheres and those ave- 
nues of light formed of myriads of worlds. 
Formerly in gazing on the beauty of this 
world she had regretted that it should be so 
marred by the hideous crimes of that monster 
— ^man. But now it hardly seemed worth 
while to regret. When once one has learned 
to consider the Universe, one sees this world 
but as a pin-prick on a mighty canvas, and 
man so infinitesimal that sense of his hide- 
ousness is lost in appreciation of his mi- 
nuteness. 

Beautiful as this world was, it was but the 
world, a tiny atom soon to be swallowed up in 
the periodic shattering of spheres, and she 
longed for the glory that was above it, 
longed for the one who had given her Im- 
mortality. 

She leaned there, soothed by the wondrous 
light, that faded and faded slowly, flushing 
and deepening and paling by turns but al- 
ways fading imperceptibly as the dun grey 
of approaching night stole on. 

Suddenly Bertram's voice startled her, 
and she turned sharply, calling in all her 
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thoughts from their falcon-like flights 
through time and space, ordering them to 
an earthly obedience to this man. 

He was gazing at her delightedly, ador- 
ingly, passionately. 

" How lovely you look! By Jove, it was 
good of you to put on all those things. They 
suit you, don't they? " 

"Do they?" she returned smiling, as he 
took her arm to guide her down to the saloon. 
" You have been so good to me, Bertram, 
but I regret it all so much. I wish you would 
forget all about me, and choose some other 
woman. You would make her so happy, 
almost any ordinary woman.*' 

" But I don't want an ordinary woman," 
he answered. " That's just it. I have 
chosen you because you are so extraordinary. 
Do you know," he added in a lower tone as 
they entered the splendid dining saloon and 
took their places at the table decorated with 
flowers and fruit and glittering with plate 
and cut glass, " do you know the ordinary 
woman leaves me as cold as a stone. I've 
had so many of them; but you, just to have 
you with me turns me into fire. I feel flve 
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and twenty again. Love has got all its old 
thrill. It's something wonderful." He 
filled her glass as he spoke. Irene regarded 
him with troubled eyes. 

" Now don't look so serious," he said 
laughing at her as he raised the wine to his 
lips. " I remember our bargain, and I'll 
respect it. Of course it is, it will be, terribly 
hard, I foresee that ; but even to feel all those 
old feelings again that I thought I had lost 
for ever, that's worth a great deal. It's 
danmed disagreeable to have a desire and 
not to be able to gratify it, but by Jove it's 
a lot worse to have no desire at all ! " 

Irene remained silent and the servants^ 
coming up with the various dishes forced 
the conversation on to other and lighter 
grounds. But excellent as the dinner was, 
and perfect the wines, Bertram did not seem 
much interested in either. To sit and gaze 
upon her with his absorbed and fiery stare 
seemed all he was capable of. Irene felt a 
growing distress and self-reproach. She 
ought not to have come. She ought not to 
have come. Not for any reason, however 
good. Not even for her child. If this were 
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the first evening how would they get through 
the long stretch of days and nights before 
them, with this desire of the man's growing 
in intensity all the time? She wondered if 
now there were anything she could do, to 
counterbalance her wrong and folly in com- 
ing here at all. 

Could she mar or veil, dis-enhance in any 
way that beauty of hers which fanned the 
fire of his senses ? She thought of the saint 
who, when the yoimg noble of some foolish 
court wrote to her that her eyes by their 
beauty tormented him with evil passions, cut 
them from their sockets and sent them to 
him that he might for ever be put at rest. 
What a sacrifice! It shocks one by its im- 
mensity and the inadequateness of its cause. 
But she, she was not free as the saint. Her 
beauty belonged to its divine giver. If she 
would, she had no right to injure it. 

As the dinner drew to its close and when 
finally the servants left them with only the 
coffee and liqueurs on the table, she felt 
more and more the tension and oppression of 
the man's presence ; the silent force of his in- 
tense desire seemed to beat on her sensitive 
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frame as the African sun's rays beat through 
the intervening canvas of a tent. He drew 
his chair nearer hers without speaking and 
then suddenly pushed his arm round her 
waist. 

" Irene, one kiss, give it to me, and I swear 
I will ask no more — I could take it, but I 
don't want it like that. I want you to give it 
to me." 

The girl whitened to the lips and sat like 
one turned into stone. If he should in spite 
of what he said touch her lips, and she had 
to see him fall — ^this man who now seemed 
the image of life itself! Such a stony horror 
grew in her face and eyes that it chilled and 
checked even Bertram's eagerness. He 
looked back at her transfixed without offer- 
ing to move and so they sat staring at each 
other, dumb, both held by feelings unex- 
plainable to the other. In those moments the 
human part of the girl's brain went out to 
the man opposite her, the beauty of his face 
enchained her, appealed to her. The light 
shone down on the black hair, intensely 
black, on the straight features under their 
smooth clear skin, on the large dark eyes now 
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wells of moving fire, on the bright lips 
parted now a little from the perfect teeth, 
lips in which the blood glowed to its bright- 
est crimson. For one moment the mortal 
woman rose in her to respond to all this — ^the 
god was so far off, he had left her for so long' 
alone, the way to him was so hard. But it 
was only for one moment, the force of the 
divinity in her was too great. She rose, only 
overwhelmed with pity for him, terror of the 
fate he was bringing on himself. 

" Bertram,'* she said clasping her hands, 
her face bloodless and quivering with anx- 
iety. " I implore you not to think of these 
things, not to think it possible. If you touch 
me in that way, if you kiss me, I shall go 
straight to that bulwark and jump over. I 
came here because you wished it. Is this how 
you repay me? You promised me I should 
be sacred to you. Is this how you keep your 
promise?" 

Bertram remained where he was, staring 
at her. She was earnest, sincere, he saw, 
though he could not understand her. She, 
looking at his face, longed to explain to him, 
to convince him that it was for his sake that 
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she denied him, that not her virtue but his 
life hung in the balance. It was so hard that 
she could not tell him this. 

She saw the great central vein on his fore- 
head swell and the distressed look gather on 
his face that she was so familiar with in 
men's faces. She stood silent, irresolute, 
feeling her whole heart overflowing with 
pity and regret. There was a long silence. 
Then the man rose and pushed his chair 
back. 

" I am trying to keep it, Irene," he said 
simply. " Good-night," and without look- 
ing at her he turned towards the staircase 
and mounted it to the deck. 

Irene stood there a long time thinking of 
him, then a sudden wave of fatigue swept 
over her and she felt she must sleep. Better 
too,, that she should go before there was a 
chance of meeting Bertram again that night. 

As she passed down to her cabin, she no- 
ticed through the windows the glory of the 
night. The yacht steamed fast over the 
smooth swaying black water, the sky above 
was purple, and lustrous with stars, long 
lines of midsummer lightning played on the 
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distant horizon. She did not stay to gaze 
upon it all to-night. The fatigue of her 
body called upon her for rest and she passed 
on by the splendid staircase, through the 
empty saloon and so to her own cabin. 
When she was inside she closed the door and 
her hand sought the lock to turn the key. 
There was none ; nor bolt : no means of fas- 
tening the door beyond the ordinary catch. 
For a moment she hesitated : should she ask 
for a key ? But then why ? She had no wish 
to doubt or seem to doubt her host. And for 
herself, anywhere, anyhow she would throw 
herself into the arms of sleep, tranquil, pro- 
tected, nothing could harm her. She looked 
towards the bed, that seemed so restful, so 
inviting to her wearied limbs, in its soft pur- 
ple shades; unfastened the jewels from her 
neck, and laid aside all the silk and lace of 
her garments. A gilded lamp burnt be- 
neath its violet shade on the table. She put 
it out, and only lighted by the starlight 
threw herself on the bed and laid her tired 
head down on the yielding pillow. 

The yacht sped on ceaselessly. There was 
no sound and through the open window came 
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the breath of flowers blown from the distant 
coasts. 

Above on the upper deck Bertram walked 
up and down, madly, no possibility of rest 
or sleep near his eyelids or in his brain. 
Tired, tired? If he could but feel tired, 
could but sleep and forget all the foolish 
striving! 

Against the surging passion in his heart, 
rose in conflict, an anger with himself, a 
hatred of his folly. Why should he, with all 
his powers, his possibilities for enjoyment^ 
bring such suff^ering on himself? Why, out 
of all the world of women who would aC" 
cept him, and his gifts, so gladly, why 
should he have chosen this one? It was all 
miserable vain folly and yet, and yet, that 
subtle spell she had cast over him, it could 
not be broken. Her mere presence near 
him was delight, mixed with torture, per- 
haps, but still delight. 

The solemn majestic hours of the night 
wore on, and still the man walked restlessly 
to and fro. The wind rose a little and sighed 
in the cordage overhead, the lightning 
played higher up the sky. 
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Bertram went down to the saloon to drink. 
Glass after glass he poured out and drank 
and his thoughts grew lighter and bolder. 
Another hue came over them; he was too 
cautious, too timid; women liked men who 
were brave, who would do and defy every- 
thing for love. The fault was all his own. 
He had not fought hard enough to win. 
Why had he not told her that night that she 
was in his power and he would give no quar- 
ter? Yet women liked men who could hold 
their own; he had restrained himself too 
much. She probably despised him for it. 
So the wine talked to him as it ran along his 
veins. Of his honour, his given word, it said 
nothing. The wind was moaning now out- 
side the windows, but he heard nothing. 
.Within himself he was listening to evil coun- 
sel and at last full of a new-found courage 
he rose to his feet. 

Stealthily, like one who dreads to hear his 
own footsteps, he moved to the end of the 
saloon and passed onwards towards her 
state-room. Here he paused and trembled 
and stood irresolute, for the ground was sa- 
cred and he felt as if lions guarded that door. 
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All that self which seems to rise within us? 
in moments of peril and warn us of the 
danger or the evil into which we are blindljr 
rushing, rose in its might now and fought 
with him, trying to push him back from that 
divinely guarded door. But hke a petulant 
child in anger he fought against it and 
moved on ; he laid his hand upon the handle 
and pushed open the door. The girl, 
wrapped in a dreamless untroubled sleep^ 
awakened at the opening of the door, but 
she felt no disquietude. 

"Who is it?" she asked, raising herself 
on one elbow, and as there was no reply, only 
the closing of the door, " Bertram, is that 
you?" she added. The dim starlight filled 
the cabin, though it was not clear and bright 
as in the early night. She could only see in- 
distinctly a figure by the door. He could see 
in the purple shadows of the bed, the gleam 
of her white arms, the outline of her face, 
her loosened hair. 

" Yes, it is I, Irene," he answered in stifled 
tones. An oppression weighed upon him so 
heavily he could hardly move or speak. 

"What is it you want?" asked Irene* 
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Her voice was tranquil, unruffled, clear and 
sweet as it always was. To the man battling 
against himself and the awful menace that 
seemed to overhang him, it came as a voice 
heard in a dream. 

He fought desperately to throw off the 
deterring influences round him. He strug- 
gled for his voice. It came back to him. 

"Yourself," he answered defiantly and 
approached her. 

Irene sprang to her feet on the floor, 
drawing the silken garments round her in 
which she had been sleeping, and stood erect 
beside the bed. They were close enough now 
to see each other's faces. His was strained, 
desperate. Hers was pale and stamped with, 
not fear, but solicitude for him, and in that 
moment he recognized the look and could 
read it. 

"Bertram!" — ^her voice was sharp witK 
anxiety now and yet he knew not for herself 
but for him, — " do not come a step nearer. 
If you do you pay with your life. Go back.*' 

Bertram laughed. "You think I am a 
coward? You think I am afraid? that you 
can frighten me," he said, pausing. " Irene, 
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my life without you is nothing. I would 
give it up gladly : if I could win you and die 
within the same hour I would be content." 

"But you don't understand: I am not 
what you think me, I am not a woman to be 
loved. Gq back. Nothing can give you your 
desire. I cannot if I would." He made no 
answer; only came forward. She put up 
both hands as if to push him backward, ward 
off his advance. 

The sight of her white hands in the dusk 
maddened him. Wrenching himself free 
from that overwhelming force that held him 
back he rushed forward with his arms out- 
stretched. 

He was within one pace of her when he 
reeled as if smitten a terrific blow upon the 
eyes. For one second he staggered gasping, 
then fell backwards lifeless at her feet. 

Not with impunity can one raise the jeal- 
ous anger of a god. 

The wind rose moaning; a sheet of light- 
ning tore across the purple sky and lighted 
the cabin. It fell on the girl's figure and 
white anguished face as she knelt bending 
over the prostrate figure. She saw the burnt 
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mark above the eyes on the pale forehead 
and knew that Bertram would never speak 
or move again. 

"Why did he? Why did he?" she re- 
peated wildly, "why would he not believe 
me?" 

Outside she heard the roar of approaching 
thunder, beneath her the boat rocked and 
trembled on the troubled sea. 

Thick darkness followed the lightning's 
blinding flash, but through it she could see 
the glimmer of the dead face and eyes 
turned up to hers. 

For a moment she knelt there; then came 
another flash rending the darkness and a 
crash louder than all the other sounds of the 
tempest. The yacht seemed to stagger un- 
der it and vibrate through all its frame ; then 
a peculiar roar went up from it. Irene knew 
what it meant — a bolt had fallen, the yacht 
had been struck and was on fire. 

From the port window came in a blood- 
red glare, the reflection of fire on the seeth- 
ing water. The girl rose to her feet, human 
terror invading her against her will. Surely 
the god would come for her now? Smnmon 
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her to him? She crossed to the door and 
pulled it open and ran up the stairs to the 
deck towards where the deafening clamour 
reached its height. Far above the shriek of 
the wind and the roar of the hungry waves 
rose now the awful voice of the fire as it 
went up in sheets of flame from the groan- 
ing yacht. 

Irene stopped at the head of the stair- 
way and clung to the rail, cold with terror, 
staring at this hell of fire created suddenly 
in the centre of the black and raging sea. 
Everything was burning and caUing out in 
its own voice to the unheeding heavens : blis- 
tering, cracking, hissing noises, mingled 
with the great unvarying roar of the tempest 
and the still louder roar of the devouring 
flames. The glare fell upon her as she stood 
there, the heat already hurt her eyes and skin. 
Through wreaths of curling flame that came 
nearer every second and amongst the pointed 
tongues of fire she saw the hurrying black- 
ened forms of the crew as they pushed for- 
ward to the boats. The forms dropped into 
the flames as she looked, but some still 
moved on. 
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Irene did not stir. No boat could exist for 
a moment in that wild black gulf opening 
imder the sides of the rolling ship. Human 
effort was over. The time and use for it was 
gone. Would he come to her, save her, or 
was this devouring element going to take her 
to itself, possess her, destroy her? All her 
humanity, all her senses sickened and fainted 
in violent revolt, as the heat and flames swept 
up nearer her; spar and beam, cordage and 
sail, she saw them caught, quiver, curl and 
blacken and fall, and in a few moments more 
she too would be encircled by one of these 
hissing blood-coloured tongues of fire, and 
fall like them. She raised her eyes to the 
black dome of the sky into which the red 
column towered, carried almost straight by 
its own terrific draught through the blasts 
of wind and rain that tore by the struggling 
ship, while the golden core in the centre 
glowed brighter and brighter to white heat. 
Irene searched in the blackness above wildly 
for those jagged forks of lightning before 
which most mortal eyes are closed in terror, 
but which she was accustomed to look upon 

without fear knowing them to be held in the 
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dear hand she loved; but no more lightning 
played over the ship now, the voice of thun- 
der had ceased, there was only that one 
awful roar of the feeding flames. A little 
line of gold like a stream of molten metal 
ran along the boards of the deck towards 
Irene's feet. In a few moments more she 
must be licked into that hell of leaping red 
tongues and devoured. 

Blanched utterly with the horror of it she 
drew backwards down one step of the stairs. 
In that moment all her humanity, the merely 
natural part of all mankind that instinct- 
ively loves this life and clings to it, seemed 
wrapped about her like a stifling fettering 
garment. 

In that moment she seemed to see herself, 
as if in a mirror, standing there, perfect, 
beautiful, with the light playing on the pur- 
ple silk of her clothing and all the jewels 
and gold, costly toys of the earth, about her. 
She felt supremely conscious of all the youth 
and health and strength and glory of her- 
self, of the beauty that men had rightly 
called divine, and realized in one moment 
more, at one touch of the curling scarlet 
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tfire, it would all be a mere blackened rem- 
nant, a few ashes swept away by the wind. 
She stood there, silent. It was his decree. 
Her lips did not move in prayer. She could 
not measure herself against him. She had 
only to accept. And always he must do with 
her, what he would. 

Irene — ^Uke the peal of a great bell of 
crystal and silver soimded the word above 
all other soimd that raged round her. She 
looked upward, her heart and brain almost 
bursting with hope and delight. She longed 
to feel the familiar power clothe her ankles 
so that she could rise, be drawn up to him, 
but above all was black to her swimming, 
fainting vision. 

Irene — ^it came again, that great clarion 
tone of comimand, and she heard now its di- 
rection; it called to her from the other side 
of that wall of fire, that hving palpitating 
screen of flame. It called to her through it 
and across it, and she must go f orward, 
obey. 

Then it came to her — ^useless for a mor- 
tal to expect immortality otherwise than 
through the death of the body, of its nature, 
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perishable, unfit to endure. This was his 
gift to her — ^the life of the soul — ^that only 
could enter and hve with him in the Ught and 
he commanded her now to give her body to 
the flames and the soul within her was willing 
and eager to obey. It was only the body, the 
outer senses that shrank back and cowered 
before the awful agony and then th^ ex- 
tinction that awaited them. White, speech- 
less, agonized, she chmg there, her hand on 
the rail that already burnt it — ^powerless to 
move, bound by himian fear, abased and 
hmniliated before the indignant soul, suppli- 
cating to be free. 

Irene came again the clear imperious tone 
and a long spiral of the red flame leapt out 
towards her from the crashing, flaring, 
seething centre and curled about her waist 
one thin thread-like circle. 

Now J said the Soul, and it rose up within 
her, and pushed her forward, dominating 
her. Irene took her hand from the rail, 
ascended the stairs and walked towards the 
flames. Fear seemed to have fallen away 
from her. Her whole soul seemed expand- 
ing and lifting its wings within her; filling 
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her with longing to be with the beloved one, 
to reach his side. It was so great, so intense, 
it conquered the horror and shrinking of the 
flesh, the thought of pain. She stepped for- 
ward where the boards of the deck were gold 
and red, onwards towards the white core of 
fire, into which woodwork and konwork 
were falling and melting. She felt the 
agony of the burning envelop every tissue 
of her body; the suffering was so immense, 
so universal, so appalling, that it stunned 
the troubled consciousness of the brain. She 
felt her cheeks blister, her eyes lose their 
sight and maddened, desperate, filled with 
that immense longing that has no name, she 
opened her arms and flung herself forward 
against that huge wall of flame, in obedience 
to the voice that called her, still from the 
other side. 

She felt her body dissolve and drop from 
her as the flames tore it and her limbs away, 
as we tear off a garment, but as in a dream 
where we walk, though our feet are motion- 
less,, and see though our eyes are closed, she 
felt she had the power still to move onward, 
she felt she was winning through the agony 
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and the flames. Flesh and limbs and senses 
were gqne, yet that something we call the 
Soul moved on and at last the outer side of 
the fire was reached and against the darkness 
of the night, surrounded by the majesty of 
the storm, she saw again the form of the 
Sun God outlined in white light. With eye- 
less eyes such as we possess in sleep, Irene 
saw the marvellous face, tranquil, calm, im- 
moved, unpitying — for Divinity knows no 
pity — and as its beauty shone out against the 
darkness she felt all that immense longing 
within her turn into an infinite satisfaction 
and joy. She had won. She was immortal. 
She was his. The god bent towards her, 
smiled, and drew her into his embrace, and 
Irene felt the bid familiar power; the air 
grew elastic, resistant, round them and they 
began to move upward. The ship rolled in 
its last agonies in the trough of the boiling 
waves and suddenly the black water rushed 
into it, claiming it from the fire. With the 
hiss of steam and a great roar of the van- 
quished element the yacht sank below the 
waves, the red glare was put out, a pall of 
black smoke resting on a cloud of steam 
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hung over the raging water in the darkness ; 
but the Soul and her Gk)d rose ever upward, 
winging their flight to the Milky Way, to 
the eternal plains of Li&rht. 
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power^and pathos and an emotional tensity that is sus- 
tained to the end." — N. Y, Times Reciew 



"Mrs.NBeDoc Lowndes* novels are all of the sort to 
aeate disciwon. But suppose readers do disagree* the 
story is excitmg.** — San Frandsco Call 

"Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has never done anything quite 
so unexpected.** — N, Y, Press 

"An exciting problem, presented in a brilliant novel 
Reveals on every page the point of view of a woman, and 
rare glimpses <^ feminine psychology which, while au- 
thentic, distress the male. Subtle ^depiction of feminine 
emotional logic A subject Maupassant would have 
delighted in.** — Current Literature 

STUDIES IN WIVES 

"Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has arrived. No one inter- 
ested in the real literary movements of our day can have 
failed to notice of late the rare qualities displayed by this 
brilliant writer. In 'Studies in Wives* we have a 
volume of exquisite achievement At once Mrs. BeDoc 
Lowndes steps into a foremost place amongst the writers of 
the time. She etches into our brains, as with the sharp 
needle point and acid, impressions that take possession of 
the mind, and haunt it This is rare art It is given but 
to the few thus to create. And it b to her etemal credit 
as artist that, deep as is the motive that inspires each 
separate story, she never mistakes her gifts for the gifts 
of the preadier; never confuses her craft with the craft 
of the orator. The duel of sex is here, and it is described 
without bias; but it is as fearlessly stated as it is ex- 
quisitely achieved. A large promise is fulfilled.** 

T. "P/s Wcekh 
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9 The most successful story of this popular Ejigliabaadior. 

9 *'Mn. Bdloc Lowndes* novels are all of the sort to 
create discussion. But wppoae readers do disagree, the 
stoiy is exciting.** — San Fmndsoo Call 

9 ''Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has never done anything quite 
so unexpected.** — N. Y. Th'ess 

SPARROWS 6^ HORACE NEWTE 

LThis is an unusually long novel, and yet we do not 
i many who begin it are likely to wish it were 
shorter.** — The PuhUahm Circular 

9 "Introduces numberless characters, each with a distinct 
individuality (and seems equally at home himself in each); 
yet never makes us want to say to him, 'Goodbye, thank 
you. That*s enough.* After all, the merk of a book 
depends upon the answer to the question, 'Have you 
read it through?* There are 533 pages in 'Sparrows,* 
and I, a hardened reader, accustomed to 'skipping,* have 
not missed a m^e page.** 

—The Daily Mail 

ELIZABETH DAVENAY 
by Claire De Pratz 

9 In this unusual book the character of a woman of high 
gifts and great personal charm is exquisitely unfolded* 
Mr. W. T. Stead has written of it: "This is a remark- 
able book, iiu^ired by a great theme gready handled, 
by a woman aJmost sublime in the frankness with wluch 
she discusses the deepest problem with which the world 
is confronted in ^ lievf century.** 
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